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Aotes. 


AN ENGLISH DIALECT DICTIONARY. 
That a complete English Dialect Dictionary 
should be undertaken seems to be generally 
admitted ; but I think there is much to be said 
against the idea recently advocated, that it is de- 
sirable to begin at once. 


All persons who are interested in English lexi- | 


cography should rather, at the present juncture, 
do their very best to help on the great English 
Dictionary which is now definitely and actually 
commenced, after years of long preparation and 
various delays, under the able editorship of Dr. 
Murray; see the statements concerning it in 
recent numbers of the Atheneum. In order 
to limit this great work in one particular, so 
as to keep it within a reasonable compass, Dr. 

urray explains that “local dialects, English 
or American, will not be included: the English 
Dialect Society is only yet beginning its work [I 
hope we are nearly half way through it], and show- 
ing us how little we know of these as yet. Ten 
— hence it will be possible to begin a Dialect 

ictionary uniform with this work, so that the two 
together may constitute a corpus totius Anglici- 
tatis,a full repertory of all English speech from 
New Zealand to California.” 





Now, it is the part of wise men to be taught by 
experience. The real reason why the great English 
Dictionary languished so long before it could be 
definitely commenced is this. Men no sooner began 
to work at the subject in earnest than they dis- 
covered that they did not know enough about it ; 
that the materials were too scanty, too ill arranged, 
often badly edited, and frequently inaccessible. 
The immediate result of this discovery was the 
foundation of the Early English Text Society, for 
the purpose of printing texts before unprinted, 
reprinting texts that were scarce, and so getting 
together a sufficient quantity of material in a really 
accessible form. Editions of which the number of 
copies is limited to a very few are, practically, no 
editions at all. It is not possible to buy them 
when workers want to use them ; and it is next to 
ridiculous to cite passages from them which scarcely 
any one is in a position to verify ; for it ought never 
to be forgotten that the real object of giving quo- 
tations is to enable a reader, with no very great 
difficulty, to consult the whole context in which 
that quotation occurs. Nothing was ever invented 
more utterly senseless than the astounding system, 
even yet not exploded, of giving a quotation with- 
out any note of chapter or line, section or page. 
To turn over the pages of Todd’s Johnson, and see 
scores of passages cited as from “ Dryden ” or from 
“ Pope,” is a melancholy example of human folly. 
When the editor was making his extract, it could 
have been no trouble to him to make some sort of 
note as to the whereabouts of the passage. Of 
course, some books offer special difficulties ; we 
can easily guess that Richardson cites from “ The 
Romaunt of the Rose” at large because he had 
only a black-letter copy to cite from; but, even so, 
a hint as to the folio or signature would have been 
better than nothing. ‘When found, don’t make a 
note of it”—such is the motto of unwisdom. 

At the present moment Dr. Murray wants aid 
with the literature of the eighteenth century. With 
the exception of Burke’s works (finished), it is 
almost untouched. Workers who will do good 
work gratis should send in their names at once to 
Dr. Murray, Mill Hill, Middlesex, N.W. 

To return to the Dialect Dictionary, the work of 
collection must come first, with which we are at 
last making fair progress; we begin to see daylight 
beyond, and a few years more ought to finish the 
most of it. But surely it would be highly desirable 
not to begin definitely until the first part (containing 
the letter A) of the great Dictionary is issued, 
which is promised for 1882. 

The number of good workers at English dialects 
is larger than one might, six years ago, have 
suspected, but it is still too small. Some of those 
who are anxious to see the appearance of a Dialect 
Dictionary are doubtless really interested in the 
work, and intend to help; but it is to be sus- 
pected that there are others who are clamorous 
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for it only because they want to obtain the benefit 
of it, with the comfortable feeling that it is delight- 
ful to have it all done for them without their lend- 
ing a little finger to lighten the labour. What is 
really wanted is, not a mere sensation that it 
“ ought to be done” (of course by somebody else, 
not by yourself), but the names of a few volunteers 
who think they can help in some way or other, be- 
cause they can command some leisure time and 
have a sufficient sense of the value of discipline to 
conform to reasonable rules. I think it may clear 
the way if I definitely state, as explicitly as I can, 
that whoever the future editor-in-chief is to be, it 
will not be, cannot be, myself. I am not likely to 
have the necessary leisure for years to come. This, 
indeed, is our most pressing need ; we want a 
leader, and the rest will follow. Meanwhile, that 
we may make progress, it would be an excellent 
plan if volunteers for the work would send in their 
names to J. H. Nodal, Esq., The Grange, Heaton 
Moor, Stockport, the present Hon. Secretary of the 
English Dialect Society. In particular, if there is 
any one alive who is equal to, or who thinks he 
could fit himself for, the post of editor-in-chief of 
an English Dialect Dictionary, by all means let 
him declare himself. 

There is yet one point which should be settled at 
once. The Dialect Dictionary, though growing out 
of the labours of the English Dialect Society, cannot 
well be undertaken by that society. It is not fit 
work for a society, but a work of general interest, 
to be undertaken in the usual manner by some 
leading publisher, and to be edited by a responsible 
editor, whose business it will be to attend to it 
steadily, and who will be properly paid for his 
work. It is for a society to contribute fragments, 
from all sources and by different editors, as we are 
doing now; but to work for a society means work- 
ing gratis, and the more an editor does, the more 
he gives. This is obviously not a business-like 
idea for the successful conduct of a great and 
thorough work—a work to be built up, out of 
fragments contributed by many, intoa uniform and 
consistent whole, by a sole architect. In this matter 
likewise we have only to be taught by the experi- 
ence of the Philological Society, and to imitate 
their example. Watrer W. Sxear. 





DEE AND TRITHEMIUS’S “ STEGANOGRAPHY.” 
(Concluded from p. 402.) 

The book which Dee eulogized was the first 
studied work on cipher writing. John Trithemius, 
its author, was born at Trittenheim, in the diocese 
of Treves, Feb. 1, 1462, and died Dec. 26, 1516. He 
was a celebrated monk of the Benedictine order, 
and was successively abbot of Spanheim and abbot 
of St. James the Elder, Herbipolis (t.c. Wurtzburg, 
in Bavaria, the seat of a university). A very in- 
teresting account of his life, with notices of his 





works, is to be found in the Biographie Univer- 
selle. His somewhat voluminous writings bore 
upon theology, biography, and history, and in his 
Latin life it is said he made pretensions to reve- 
lation. A MS. copy of his Annals is in the Cam- 
bridge University Library (Hh. i. 9). His work 
on the vanity and misery of life was printed at 
Mayence in 1495. What to Dee and to other 
hermetic philosophers was most attractive in the 
abbot’s writings was his dealing with subjects 
which bore on the occult sciences. Trithemius, 
like Dee, laboured under the suspicion of diablery, 
and he was accused of necromantic practises, 
On Fran. Cleyn’s plate of the “ Inspirati,” in 
Meric Casaubon’s edition of the Relation be- 
tween Dee and some spirits (fol., 1659), Edward 
Kelly, Dee’s “skryer” or medium, is in the 
third portrait represented as reading Trithemius. 
A notice of Trithemins’s Polygraphia and Stega- 
nographia is given in “N. & Q.,” 5™ S. viii. 169. 
The former was first published at Oppenheim in 
1518, folio. The 1550 edition is thus entitled :— 

** Polygraphiw Libri Sex, Ioannis Trithemii Abbatis 
Peapolituni, quondam Spanheimensis, ad Maximilianum 
Ceesarem. Accessit clauis Polygraphiz liber unus, eodem 
authore. Continetvr autem his libris ratio, qua potest alter 
alteri quecunq; uoluerit non solum occulté, uerum 
etiam interdum citra suspitionem significare. Ostendit 
et methoda tam in docendo quam discendo utilissimam. 
Praterea facultatem profundissimi queq; artium ac 
disciplinarum mysteria intelligendi. Additz sunt etiam 
aliquot Locorum Explicationes, eorum preesertim quibus 
admirandi operis Steganographiz principia latent, que 
quidem ingeniosis occasi prebent, longé maiora & 
subtiliora inueniendi. Per vir erudissimi Adolphum 
a Glavbvrg, Patricium Francofortensem. Francoforti, 
1550.” 4to. 

The copy now before me has on the title the 
MS. note, “ Monasterij S’eon Honoratus Abbas 
1640,” and a foreign stamp, “Ad Bibl. Acad. 
Land.” There are also two other stamps of owner- 
ship, “Bibliotheca Heberiana,” and “W. B. 
Chorley.” To a portion of this work (sig. d) is pre- 
fixed “ Apologia Ioannis Trithemii praeposita Stega- 
nographiz,” being one of the epistles to which Dee 
refers. By “both editions” of this work Dee may 
mean a German edition and the Latin translation, 
Paris, 1561. Cornelius Agrippa is one of the 
“other men” whom Dee had in view. 

From the price which is put by Dee upon 
the Steganographia it is evident that he had met 
with a MS. copy of the work. It was long kept 
from the notice of the public. The first printed 
edition, it is probable, is that of “Frankfort, 4to., 
1606, of which there is a copy in the Bodleian 
Library. The next edition appears to have been 
that of 1608, the title-page of which, from a copy 
in my hands, is as follows :— 

“ Steganographia: hoc est: Ars per occvitam Scrip- 
tvram animi svi voluntatem absentibvs aperiendi certa ; 
avthore reverendissimo et clarissimo viro, Joanne Tri- 
themio, Abbate Spanheimensi, & Magie Naturalis 
Magistro perfectissimo, Przfixa est hvic operi sva 
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Claviz, sev vera introductio ab ipso authore concinnata ; 
hactenus quidem 4 mvitis mvitvm desiderata, sed a pe - 
cissimis visa: nunc vero in gratiam secretioria Philo- 
sophie Studiosorum publici iuris facta. Cum Priuelegio 
& consensu Superiorum. Francofvrti, ex Officina Typo- 
graphica Ioannis Savrii, Sumptibus Ioannis Berneri. 
Anno M.D¢. VIII.” 4to. 
There are three parts, a clavis to Stegan., and a 
triplex clavis. A very neat copy of part of the Clavis 
Steqan., supposed to be in Robert Glover’s writing, 
is in the Ashmolean MSS. (434, iii.). In MS. 788, 
p. 174-5, is a letter, dated Wilston, 7ber, -58, 
from Philip Kynder of Leicester to Mr. Dorell at 
Retford, containing censures of this Steganography, 
and at the end is “L: Aston’s character” or 
cipher (Black’s Catal., col. 409). 

Dee turned some of the curious learning of Tri- 
themius to account. To this period of his life 
belongs his Monas Hieroglyphica, printed at Ant- 
werp in 4to, in 1564, and dedicated to the Emperor 
Maximilian, to whom it was presented by Dee in 
person. The title was as follows :— 

**Monas Hieroglyhica Ioannis Dee, Londinensis, ad 
Maximilianvm, Dei gratia Romanorum Bohemize et 
Hvngarie Regem Sapientissimum...De rore cali et 
pinguedine terrw, det tibi Deus. Gen. 27 [verse 28]. 
Guliel. Silvius Typog. Regius, Excud. Antuerpiz, 1564.” 
The dedication is dated by Dee at Antwerp, 
Jan. 30, 1564. There was an 8vo. edition, Frank- 
fort, 1591. The connexion between this work and 
that of Trithemius is treated of in note FR in the 
Biog. Brit. life of Dee (ed. 1750, vol. iii. 1644-5), 
Dr. Robert Hooke’s opinion being quoted that 
Dee’s methods were based on Trithemius :— 

“ Now tho’ at that time the key or method of that 
book [Steganographia] were not so well and commonly 
known, yet I do not doubt but this inquisitive man had 
got knowledge of it in his travels and enquiries in Ger- 
many, possibly when he presented his AMonas Hiero- 
glyphica to the Emperor Maximilian in 1564.” 

It is noticeable that on the appearance of the 
M. Hieroglyphica Queen Elizabeth herself “ did 
vouchsafe to read that book obiter, with me at 
Grenewich, A®° 1564” (Compendious Rehearsal, 
cap. iii.) ; and she made the remark that 

“Whereas I [Dee] had prefixed in the forefront of the 
book Qui non intelligit, aut taceat, aut discat ; if I would 
disclose unto her the secretes of that book she would et 
discere et facere ; whereupon her Majestie had a little 
perusin of the same with me, and then in most heroical] 
and princely wise did comfort me and encourage me in 
my studies philosophicall and mathematicall, &c.”— 
Cap. iv. (June 14). 

Joun E. Batrey. 


ANONYMOUS PAMPHLETS. 


I send a list of fifty-five anonymous pamphlets, 
&ec., all in some way or other connected with 
Oxford University. The insertion of the list in 
“N.& Q.” will doubtless be the means of register- 
ing for posterity the names of the authors of at 
least a good many of them. 








1. The Protestant session: a m. By a member of 
the Constitution Club at Uxford, 1719. 

2. Select epistles of Seneca. Transl. by a gentleman 
of Ch, Ch., Oxon, 1739-40, 

3. Address to the Opposition. 
ford, Esq. 1742. 

4, Two essays, on conversation and solitude. 
gentleman of Oxford. 1744. 

5. Reflections on ancient and modern history. 4to. 
Oxf. 1746. 

6. Science: a poem. S8vo. Oxf. 1751. 

7. Remarks on a pamphlet, intituled, ‘“‘ A Letter from 
a Physician in London,” &c., containing a vindication of 
our Universities, particularly Oxford. 1753. 

8. A sermon before the Warden and College of All- 
Souls, Oxford, Nov. 2, 1759. 

9. Scating: a poetical essay. 4to. Oxf. 1763. 

10. The Uxford confutation confuted : on a sermon by 
Rev. W. Hawkins. By Philologos. 8vo. Cambr. (1769). 

11. A letter to a young gent. at Oxford. 1769. 

12. Poetical essays by a young gent. of the Univ. 8vo. 
Oxf. 1786. 

13. The geography and astronomy of the created 
world, &c. By the author of the “ Explanation of the 
Vision to Ezekiel.” 8vo. Oxf, 1785. 

14. An address to the Archbp. of Canterbury, as a 
visitor of colleges in Oxford, By a country clergyman. 
1791. 

15. A letter to the Seceders. 8vo. Oxf. 1797. 

16. The pride of birth: a satire. 4to. Lond. 1801, 
Dated from Ch. Ch., Oxon. 

17. Palestine: s poem. Written for the prize at 
Oxford in 1803. 8vo. Lond. 1806. Not Heber’s. 

18. Two [unsuccessful] essays [for the Chancellor's 
prize in 1815 and 1816]. Svo. Oxf. 1816. 

19. Dissertation on St. Paul’s voyage from Caesarea. 
By alayman. 8vo, Oxf. 1817. 

20. Preparatory observations on religion, delivered 
before the children of a family in high life. By their 
tutor. Svo. Oxf. 1817. 

21. A letter to Rev. Thos, Rennell on scepticism, from 
a graduate in medicine of the Univ. of Oxford. 8vo. 
Lond. (1819). 

22. Types of the times. 
Lond. 1820. 

23. Jem Gudgeon, or Radical conduct, By a Reformer. 
8vo. Oxf. 1821. 

24. An appeal to the heads of the Univ. of Oxford. 
By an undergraduate. [On compulsory attendance at 
Communion.] 8vo. Lond. 1822. 

25. An address to a young student. 
18mo. Oxf. 1829. 

26. The sinless perfection of Christ’s human nature. 
By a member of the Univ. of Oxford. 8vo. Lond. 1832. 

27. Questions on ancient geography. By the author 
of “Questions on Adam’s Koman Antiquities.” 8vo. 
Oxf. 1832. 

28. A short address on the nature, &c., of the Church 
of Christ. By alayman. 8vo, Oxf. 1833. 

29. Questions and answers on the Church. By some 
Presbyters of the Church in England. 12mo. Oxf. 1833. 

30. Suggestions relating to the professional education 
of the clergy. By a late Fellow of Balliol College, 
Oxford. 8vo. Lond. 1833. 

31, An earnest exhortation to external devotion in our 
churches. By a member of the Univ. of Oxford, &c. 


sy W— C—, of Ox- 


By a 


By Old Tom of Oxford, 8vo., 


By Eumenes. 


24mo. Lond. 1836. 

32. An elucidation of Mr. Woodgate’s pamphlet. 
Lond. 1836. 

33. Hints forthe times. Byaclergyman. 8vo, Oxf. 1837. 

34. A catechism on the holy catholick and apostolick 
church. 8vo. Oxf. 1838. 


8vo. 
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35. A review, &c. Tracts for the Times. 1838. 

36. A letter of remonstrance concerning the tenets of 
Dr. Pusey and Mr. Newman. 8vo. Oxf. 1840. 

37. Hymns and other pieces. 8vo. Oxf. 1840. 

38. The dangerous character of the Oxford tracts. 
12mo. Whitchurch, Salop, 1840. 

39. The controversy between Tract No. xc. and the 
Oxford tutors. 8vo. Lond. 1841. 

40. Short letters from 1834 to 1842. By the same 
hand, with various signatures. 12mo. Lond. 1842. 

mm Oxford unmasked. By a graduate. 8vo. Lond. 

42. 

42. A peep under the hood. By Bo Peep, of Oxford. 
8vo. Lond. 1843. 

43. Charles XII.: an incapacitated poem, on one of 
the Newdigate prize subjects. By an undergraduate of 
Oxford. 12mo. Lond. 1843. 

44. Reflections on the importance of the Slavonic 
languages, &c. With remarks on the establishment of a 
professor’s chair at Oxford. 8vo. Lond. 1844. 

45. The war of the surplice: a poem. By Anti- 
Empiricus, author of “ Nescience versus prescience,” &c. 
12mo, Oxf. 1845. 

46. The Oxford Argo. By an Oxford divine. 12mo. 
Newcastle, 1845. 

47. Protestant principles; or, “The Bible only.” 
1847. [From the Oxf. Protestant Magazine.] 

48. An appeal to members of the University [on 
account of the famine in Ireland]. By an M.A. Svo. 
Oxf. 1847. 

49. A letter to the Vice-Chancellor on proctorial 
power. Bya non-resident Master of Arts. Svo. Oxf. 1847. 

50. Suggestions for an improvement of the Examina- 
tion Statute. 8vo. Oxf. 1848. 

51. Creation. (A sacred poem.) By Oxoniensis. 12mo. 
Lond. 1852. 

52. Miscellaneous poems. By Oxoniensis. 12mo. 
Lond. 1862. 

53. Hints to freshmen in the Univ. of Oxford. 12mo. 
Oxf. 1853. 

54, Extempore preaching. A letter toa friend, by a 
clergyman in the diocese of Oxford. S8vo. Oxf. 1859. 

55. A plain and serious address, from a parochial 
clergyman to his parishioners at the commencement of 
the new year. Svo. Henley, 1809. “Dedicated to the 

ishioners of Clewer, Berks, and to the Hon. Mary 

arcourt, by their affectionate and faithful curate.” 


LLAWTTAUN. 
Oxford. 





De Crane Famrty.—Dugdale, in his Baronage 
(1675, i. 207), says that Richard Fitz-Gilbert (the 
father of Walter Fitz-Gilbert, the founder of Tin- 
tern Abbey) was assassinated near Llantony by 
“ Jorwerth, brother of Morgan of Caerleon,” in 1136. 
The writer of the article “ Tintern Abbey” in the 
Saturday Review (July 21, 1877) points out that 
this is an error, and iene it “all attempts to 
supply an intelligible genealogy of the family [of 
De Clare] have failed” ; that this error has been 
repeated from the time of Dugdale to Sir Bernard 
Burke ; and that even “ so careful an investigator 
as Mr. G. T. Clarke,” in the Archeologia Cam- 
brensis, “has added his sanction to the mistake.” 
The reviewer gives a quotation from Ordericus 
Vitalis proving that Richard Fitz-Gilbert (de 
Bienfaite) was certainly dead a.p. 1191, that being 
forty-five years before the assassination in question 





occurred ; and he adds, “There is no reason to sup- 
pose that he died other than a common death.” Jor- 
werth’s real victim was Richard Fitz-Gilbert, “the 
grandson of Richard de Bienfaite, as may be seen 
by reference to William Gemmeticus (312 p) and 
Ordericus Vitalis (694)”; “he is buried in the 
chapter room of Gloucester Cathedral.” 

Mr. G. T. Clarke, in his genealogy of the Fitz- 
Gilberts in the Archeological Journal (Institute) 
for Dec., 1878, writes that Richard Fitz-Gilbert 
(de Bienfaite) was “slain at Llantony by Yorwith, 
brother of Howel of Caerleon, about 1091, and is 
buried at St. Neots” (p. 326). As to Richard 
Fitz-Gilbert, Mr. Clarke writes that he, “ like his 
grandsire, met his death from the natives [of South 
Wales], it is said from Morgan ap Owen, in the 
disturbances that broke out after the death of 
Henry L.,” and that this assassination “ is supposed 
to have occurred in 1139... . He is buried in St, 
Neots.” 

From these extracts it will be seen that Mr. 
Clarke, whilst correcting the old error as to the 
date of death of Richard Fitz-Gilbert (de Bien- 
faite) to 1091, still attributes it to “ Yorwith’s 
assassination,” but the Saturday reviewer says, 
“There is no reason to suppose he died other than 
a common death.” As to his grandson, Richard 
Fitz-Gilbert, Mr. Clarke states that he “ met his 
death, . . . it is said from Morgan ap Owen,” about 
1139, but the reviewersays that he was “assassinated 
by Jorwerth near Llantony” in 1136. “He was 
buried in St. Neots,” Mr. Clarke writes, but the 
reviewer tells us “he was buried in the chapter 
room of Gloucester Cathedral.” 

The following additional notices of the date of 
death and burial-place of the last-named Richard 
Fitz-Gilbert may be added to the authorities cited 
by the reviewer. They are confirmative of his 
statements on these points. “Annus 1136. Ri- 
cardus filius Gilberti a Morgano filio Owyni occisus 
est ” (Annales Cambria, s.a.). Under the same 
year 1136, the continuator of Florence of Worcester 
gives the day on which the assassination was per- 
petrated, “17 Cal. Mai” (April 15), and adds that 
he was “ honourably ” buried in Gloucester Cathe- 
dral (“17 Cal. Maiiperimiturcorpusq : eis Gleornam 
delatii in Capitulo fratrum honorifice sepelitur,” 
Flores Hist., Mat. West., ed. 1601, 666). The 
Jorwerth of Dugdale and the reviewer, and the 
Morgan ap Owen of Mr. Clarke and the Annales 
Cambriee, were brothers, who, we gather from Dr. 
Powel (Cambria, ed. 1811, 151), were living in 
1157, that is, sixty-six years after their assumed 
crime of 1091. From Mr. Clarke we learn that 
Howel was another brother. These, then, would 
be included amongst the “ others of his family” 
whom Jorwerth “headed” in their murderous 
attack, in 1136, on Richard Fitz-Gilbert, as related 
by Giraldus Cambrensis (Bohn’s ed., 367). This 
diversity of persons of the same family accounts 
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for the chroniclers’ variations in the name of the 
chief actor. 

From the evidence adduced it may therefore be 
asserted that, by ascribing to the Welsh chieftain 
Jorwerth “and others of his family” the assassi- 
nation of the grandsire as well as the grandson, 
Dugdale and his followers have attributed to them 
a crime of which they certainly were not guilty. 

Wituiam Gezores. 

Bristol. 


Survivat or Oup Enye.isn Customs IN 
GenmMayy: THE Gate-Hovse: Horsse-Loaves.— 
It is sometimes the case that old English customs, 
now obsolete on this side of the Channel, are still 
found to survive in some nooks and corners of other 
countries, and thus passages in our old authors 
receive both illustration and a living commentary. 

At Heidelberg, thirty years ago, one of the chief 
gates of the town, which gave upon the bridge, had 
asmall chamber above its arch, which was still 
used asa prison.* I remember well how ill-looking 
malefactors used to glare down from behind their 
barred lattices upon the tide of market folks and 
foot passengers below. Certainly, as compared 
with an inmate of Dartmoor or Pentonville, these 
German convicts had far the livelier outlook. 

That the Gate-house was here once used for 
similar purposes this passage from the water poet, 
cited by Nares, shows :— 

“The Gate-house for a prisom was ordained 

When in this land the third King Edward reigned, 

Good lodging rooms, and diet it affoords, 

But I had rather lye at home on boords.” 

Taylor's Workes, 1603. 

Another survival. In posting through the Black 
Forest on my way to Heidelberg, I recall my sur- 
prise on seeing at one stage in my journey loaves 
of coarse brown bread brought out by the ostler to 
feed the resting horses. There is abundant men- 
tion of horse-loaves in England, several of which 
will be found in Nares. In Harington’s A riosto, 
vil. 62, we get :— 

“ Her stature scarce three horse-loaves did exceed.” 
So in Cotgrave we find the price of this species 
of horse oma, for he calls a dwarf (nvmbot) 
“a low dapperling, three-halfepenie horse-loafe” ; 
and again, under “ nain,” “a dwarf, a dandiprat, 
one that’s no higher then three horse-loaves.” The 
Alvearie, 1580, also gives horse-bread, panis equi- 
nus. Nares further refers to receipts for making 
such horse-bread from G. Markham and the Gentle- 
man’s Recreation ; and a graphic passage is quoted 
from one of Latimer’s sermons to this effect :—A 
traveller alights at an inn, goes in, and makes good 
cheer, forgetting his horse, to whom enters the 
ostler, saying : “Sir, how much bread shall I give 
your horse?” Nares concludes, “ Rye-bread is said 





as Something in the manner of the little room in the 
upper portion of Temple Bar. 





to be given to horses now in Flanders.” I am thus 
able from personal observation to adduce a later 
and definite instance of the survival of this practice 
on the Continent. ZERO. 


An UnpustisHep Letrer or Sir WALTER 
Scorr.—The following unpublished letter from Sir 
Walter Scott seems to me worthy of preservation 
in the pages of “N. & Q.” It was addressed to 
his friend and relative my late father. 


«* My Dear Swinton,—I reinclose Sir James’ [Sir James 
Stuart of Allanbank, Baronet] letter, and am not a little 
mortified with the circumstances that detain the amiable 
and accomplished writer at such a distance from the 
friends who value him so highly. The lines he quotes 
from Woodstock and h s with his approbation are 
my own, as indeed are almost all these tags which are 
not otherwise marked, and, to say truth, some part of 
those which are. I was internally very much diverted 
by a lady who would fain have persuaded me that she 
was a great admirer of Dr. Watts’ hymns and quoted one 
of these same little deceptions. 

“ Lockhart left us to return to London to-day, so I can- 
not ask him about the Nun in Mathew Wald. I do not 
remember having told him the story, but most probably 
I may. I will write Sir James y Am the first long 
hearing at which I may be doomed to assist as Clerk. 
reinclose your letter and keep my own. 

** Always your affectionate friend and cousin, 
“Watter Scort. 


A. C. 8. 





** Walker Street, 26 June.” 
Kimmerghame, Dunse. 


“A MAN IS A FOOL OR HIS OWN PHYSICIAN AT 
rorty.”—TI have never seen mentioned the origin . 
or the author of this common saying. I think it 
may be given to the Emperor Tiberius, as related 
by Tacitus in the Annals, bk. vi. ch. xlvi., and by 
Suetonius in his life of Tiberius, 68. For the sake 
of alliteration, it may be supposed, the age of forty 
in the modern has been substituted for the age of 
thirty in the ancient saying. Tacitus says :— 


“Sed gravescente valetudine nihil e libidinibus omit- 
tebat, in patientia firmitudinem simulans solitusque 
eludere medicorum artes atque eos, qui post tricesimum 
setatis ad inter da corpori suo utilia vel 
noxia alieni consilii indigerent.” 

“ But his illness increasing he omitted nothing of his 
lusts, by patience simulating strength of constitution, 
and accustomed to laugh at the arts of physicians and 
those who after the thirtieth year of their age wanted 
the advice of others in order to discriminate between 
what was useful or hurtful to their bodies,” 

Suetonius says :— 

“Valetudine prosperrima usus est, tempore quidem 
principatus pzne toto prope illesa : quamvis a trigesimo 
gzetatis anno arbitratu eam suo rexerit, sine adjumento 
consiliore medicorum.” 

“ He enjoyed a very good state of health, and without 
any interruption, almost during the whole time of his 
government, although from the thirtieth year of his age 
he managed himself with respect to his health according 
to his —- discretion, without any help or assistance 
from physicians.’ 

W. J. Biren. 
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A Snort Eritarn ror A Lone Man.—In the 
churchyard of Ripple, near Upton-on-Severn, is a 
gravestone with this couplet upon it :— 

“ As you pass by behold my length, 
But never glory in your strength.” 

The length between the head and foot stones of 
this grave is about eight feet, and the gravestone 
itself briefly records that Robert Reeve departed 
this life February 22, 1626, aged fifty-six. Nothing 
is said as to his gigantic height, but the fact has 
been handed down to successive rustic moralists 
that the man here buried was seven feet four 
inches in height; but, overtaxing his strength, 
he was killed in a mowing match, having backed 
himself to do more in the same time than two other 
men. Such is the village story, and the epitaph 
suggests a man of more than ordinary dimensions, 
whose strength, as is generally the case, was not 
proportionate to his height. 

Epwin Less, F.LS. 


Worcester. 


Eastern Oricin or A Jest or Scocin.—Yet 
another early version of this story (see ante, pp. 302, 
382). Dunlop (History of Fiction, chap. viii., 
article “ Ser Giovanni ") says: “In the eighth 
novel of Fortini, a countryman is persuaded at 
market, by the repeated asseverations of the by- 
standers, that the kids he had for sale were capons, 
and he disposes of them as such.” Perhaps some 
correspondent of “N. & Q.” who reads Italian, 
and has access to a copy of Fortini’s novels (of 
course one will be found in the British Museum), 
will kindly furnish a brief outline of the version 
above referred to. W. A. CLovuston. 


a CenTenariay.—A writer in the Church 
“times of April 10 mentions a Mrs. Crawford who 
died at the age of 107, about the year 1805. I 
gather that this lady dwelt at Lyme Regis. 

Anon. 


Queries. 


[We must request correspondents desiring information 
on family matters of only private interest, to affix their 
names and addresses to their queries, in order that the 
answers may be addressed to them direct. } 


Hor, or Books or Hours.—Can any of your 
bibliographical or antiquarian correspondents give 
me from the descriptions an idea of the period 
or century to which the under-mentioned books 
(in MS.) belong ?— 

Horw Beatz Virginis; with Calendar. Latin, black- 
letter or gothic characters on vellum. Calendar, 11 
leaves ; Service, 103 leaves. Margins and initials gor- 
geously illuminated in gold and colours with curiously 
drawn natural history illustrations of birds and beasts 
with human heads. Twelve miniatures: The Cruci- 
fixion, Descent of the Holy Ghost, Angel and Mary, Two 
Marys, the Nativity, Angel appearing to the Shepherds, 
Wise Men from the East worshipping the Child, Purifi- 





cation, Journey to Bethlehem, Two Kings, Prayer of 
David, A funeral service with monks in cowls. Hymn 
at commencement in French language—The Salutacion 
of the glorius Virgin Mary. Size 74 by 5 inches. Inter- 
leaved. 

Hors Beatz Virginis; with Calendar. Black-letter, 
vellum, Latin with the usual contractions. Calendar, 11 
leaves, with a saint to each day; Service, 150 leaves. 
Gothic capitals, red, blue, and gold. Eight miniatures: 
St. John at Patmos, Christ and..., the Nativity, the 
Angels appearing to the Shepherds, Wise Men from the 
East worshipping the Child, Purification, Circumcision, 
Crucifixion. Thirteen large initials, very many small. 
Many margins beautifully illuminated. Size 64 by 4} 
inches. 

Horz Beate Virginis ; with Calendar, together with 
other offices and prayers. Latin, black-letter, vellum. 
Gothic initials illuminated in red, blue, and gold. 76 
leaves, and Calendar 6 leaves. Five miniatures: Cruci- 
fixion, Saint in Prayer, Annunciation, King David, the 
Temptation. Measures 7 inches by 4 inches. 

There are no titles to any of these Hore. A 
great deal has been written on liturgies, missals, 
and primers, but little seems to be known of these 
hours of prayer of the laity in the early history of 
the Christian Church. Such books as Palmer's 
Origines Liturgice, Maskell’s Monumenta Ritualia 
Ecclesia Anglicane and Ancient Liturgy, Parker 
Society publications, “N. & Q.,” the various 
bibliographical catalogues, and other books, have 
been referred to without effect; probably some of 
your readers may have copies of these “ Hours” 
with the date fixed. 

BrstiotHec. Cott. OweExs. 


Satire on O’Connett.—Can any of your 
readers furnish me with a copy of 4 bitter satire 
upon O’Connell, commencing, 

“ Scum condensed of Irish bog ! 
Ruffian, coward, demagogue !” 
amd tell me where it first appeared and-by whom 
it was written ? 3. O. O. 


Tne Mystican Meanincs axp ATTRIBUTES 
oF Precious Stronges.—Can any of your corre- 
spondents tell me where I can find any information 
on this subject ? Lewis WINGFIELD. 

Garrick Club. 


Romany Remarns.— On the 19th ult., along with 
other members of the Bradford Historical Society, 
I visited Bierley Hall, formerly the seat of the 
Richardson family. There are remaining six slabs, 
bearing Roman inscriptions. They are about 
eighteen inches by twelve, and seem to have been 
sent as presents to the celebrated Dr. Richardson. 
On one slab are inscribed the following words :— 
“Cornelia Pollitta | Marcie Sabina filiz | dul- 
cissime | pientissima ovevixit | annis viii mensi- 
bus x|diebus xiii mater | infelicissima | fecit 
libertis libertabus | que posterisque eorum.” Is 
there any known record of these stones ? 

J. Horsratt Turver. 

Idel, Leeds. 
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PRAYER TOWARDS THE East.—1. Can any one 
supply references to the most remarkable instances 
of praying towards the East from the earliest 
periods in worship of any kind? 2. How is 
the “east end of the altar,” mentioned in 
2 Chron. v. 12, to be understood ? 

Henry Coie. 

Hampstead. 


Carnotic Periopicat Lireratcre.— Where 
could I find a list of the various serial publications 
issued by the Roman Catholic Church, or by its 
members, in this country previous to the passing of 
the Roman Catholic Relief Act in 1829? I have 
reason to think that the British Museum has not 
complete sets of this literature, which is most 
scarce, and, I should think, valuable. 

E. Watrorp, M.A. 

Hampstead, N.W. 


“Tue ConressionaL.”—In the possession of 
Sir George Nayler, Garter King of Arms, and at 
his death sold in London by auction, about 1832, 
was an original painting on canvas, of the Flemish 
school (seventeenth century), bearing this designa- 
tion, and representing a man confessing to a priest 
with his wife listening behind the door. Size 
47 by 36 inches. I shall be glad to have the 
artist’s name (which was, I believe, mentioned in 
the sale catalogue), and any other particulars 
respecting the picture. E. 


SwepisH “Famity History.—Can you advise 
me where to seek for information about the family 
and history of a Swedish Moravian named Lau- 
rence Nyberg, who was persecuted out of Sweden 
during the last century because of his religion ? 

W. F. C. 

Goop Fripay “ Marsie Day.”—Why in some 
part of Sussex is Good Friday called “ marble 
day”? It is the custom here on that day for men 
and boys of all ages to play marbles, and on a 
remark being made to an old woman about it she 
replied, “ Don’t you know it is marble day?” 

S. M. Kiyestey Kiyesiey. 

Cuckfield. 


Ricn. Pace.—I want to ascertain who is the 
Rich. Pace mentioned by Mr. Furnivall in his 
Forewords to the Babees Book. Is he the same as 
Richard Pace who was Rector of Berwick in Elmet, 
near Leeds, until he resigned in 1519? I do not 
even know that he was an ecclesiastic ; but if he 
was that rector, it will lend a point to what I have 
to say. AsIam writing a history of Heath Gram- 
mar School, I shall be glad if correspondents will 
confirm their statements by quotations; I want 
proofs, THomas Cox. 

Heath School, Halifax. 


Ayye, Wire or Wittiam Bovrcaier.— 
William Bourchier was the eldest son of Henry, 





Earl of Eu and Essex, and of Isabel of York. 
Whose daughter was his wife Anne? Dugdale 
indicates two sources—either that she was a 
daughter of Richard Widville, Earl Rivers, or of 
James, Count de St. Pol. Stow makes her a Wid- 
ville; Moreri describes her as daughter of Jacques 
de St. Pol, Seigneur de Richebourg, son of Count 
Pierre I., or of his uncle Jacques, son of Jean de 
Luxembourg. The evidence of dates appears to 
me rather against the Widville origin. 
HERMENTRUDE. 


Poems 1n 4To. By Jonn Lamp, 1760-80.—Can 
any of your readers supply me from the volume 
itself with more exact bibliographical particulars ? 
These poems are by Charles Lamb’s father, who 
was clerk and servant to Mr. Salt, a bencher of 
the Inner Temple. The longest piece in the book 
is called “ The Sparrow’s Wedding.” A. 


Cartes Cotuinys, Parnter.—A gentleman at 
Tiverton in Devonshire has a picture of poultry— 
a cock and hen, well painted, but with no definite 
background, and with the signature “ Chas. Collins 
fect 1732.” Can your correspondent Dr. Hype 
CuarKE (see 5 §, ix. 406) or any other of your 
readers furnish any account of this painter? His 
name does not appear in Pilkington’s Dictionary 
of Painters, London, 4to., 2 vols. (1805 ?). 

E. A. D. 


Sir Cyprian Horsrauy.—Is anything known 
of his descendants? He was owner of Inisnag 
Castle, Ireland, which was destroyed during the 
civil wars. His father was Bishop of Ossory ante 
1609. The arms of the bishop’s wife are a saltire 
engrailed, between four cross. crosslets fetche. 
What family do they indicate ? 

J. Horsratt Turner. 

Idel, Leeds, 


“ Mormo’s.”—What are these? In The Ladies’ 
Calling, Oxford, 1705, there is the following 
passage : “ Infinite and invisible affrightments, the 
beloved methods of Nurses and Servants, such as 
are the menacing of Sprights and Mormo’s.” It 
would be curious to have a list of bogies used 
to awe children witb. In Spanish America it is 
“el coco,” and babies are hushed by the comfort- 
ing assurance that “el cocito” (the little coco) is 
coming to devour them. So.rpab. 


“Lorp Mayor or tHe Buckince.”—In 1652 
the Court Leet jury of Southampton presented that 
many great annoyances arising within the precincts 
could not be inquired of, nor the penalties levied 
for the same, 

“for want of an officer within this Towne antiently 
called the Lord Mayor of the Buckinge. Wherefore wee 
desire that such an officer be yearly choasen at the 
accostomed tyme, accordinge to the antient custom of 
this Towne, and that the order belonginge to the said 
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office may by the authority of this Coorte be revived and 
coniened for tyme to com.” 

What was this office? I can find no earlier re- 
ference to it ; and though the word fiat is written 
in the margin, no attention, as far as I can dis- 
cover, was paid to the presentment, a matter in 
itself by no means unusual. I should be glad of 
any information or reference about such an office. 

J. Suvester Davies. 

Woolston, Southampton. 


Hewson or Hinson Famity.—Which is correct? 
Where can I find a good pedigree of this family ? . 
James Sway. 
Nottingham. 


Dovetas Famity.—Will any person having 
pedigrees or notices of wills of this family in which 
the name of Francis appears have the kindness to 
give me particulars? I am interested in the descent 
of Captain Francis Douglas, who in 1820 was 
dead, and described as “ late of Newcastle.” He 
is supposed to have been born about 1740-5. He 
married at St. Margaret’s, Rochester, in 1764, Miss 
Sarah Clark, being then a bachelor and of that 

ish. He is known to have had a son James and 
a daughter Elizabeth ; the former was drowned at 
sea, as “ Captain Francis Douglas” is also believed 
to have been. W. H. Corretu. 

19, Barrington Road, Brixton, S.W. 


“ Apvice To THE Devit, &c.”—I have a pamphlet 
with this title, printed in 1828. It is stated to be 
a reprint from a miscellaneous work published 
some years previously. Is anything known of this 
miscellany, or name of the author of the advice ? 

TowNnLey. 

Hull. 


Bristot Cuvurca or Encianp Tract Soctery. 
—May I ask for information relative to the disso- 
lution or closing of what for many years was 
widely known under the above title? I have a 
particular object in asking the question, and I 
shall feel much obliged for an answer as to date, 
&c. Some one connected with Bristol or its 
neighbourhood may be able and disposed to reply. 

ABHBA. 


MeELsovrne Avtuors.—Can any of your Mel- 
bourne readers inform me who are the authors of 
(1) Enderby, a cragedy, Melbourne (no date), pub- 
lished about 1865 or later: printed by Mason, 
Firth & Co., Melbourne, F. F. Balliere pub. ; 
(2) A Dream of the Past, or Valerian, a dramatic 
poem, by “Unda,” Melbourne, 1874; (3) The 

‘aplorers, and other Poems, by M. C., Melbourne, 
1874? R. Ineuis, 


Turkish Music.—Demetrius Cantemir, Hos- 
of Moldavia, was of Tartar family, and 

tm 1673. He turned traitor to the Porte, and 
was forced in 1711 to retreat with Peter the Great. 





Peter gave him lands in the Ukraine, and he died 
on his estates there in 1723. He wrote a great 
deal, and understood several He wrote 
a History of the Ottoman Empire, its Origin and 
Decay, in Latin, which was translated into Eng- 
lish by N. Tindal. I suppose this book was 
written after his treachery. But in 1691 he had 
written an Introduction to the Music of the Turks, 
which he dedicated to the Sultan Achmet III. 
What language was this written in, and, if in 
Turkish, has it ever been translated? Is it merely 
a literary work, or has it a musical value as 
describing the structure of Turkish music ? 
C. A. Warp. 


Patacky anp Mickréwicz.—Can any of your 
correspondents supply me with the correct pronun- 
ciation of Palacky and Mickiéwicz, transcribing 
their proper sound in the corresponding English 
letters, especially with regard to ck both in the 
Bohemian and Polish name? Is ck pronounced 
like the German and English ck, as in back Ai 

TRO. 


[Sk would be the nearest equivalent, we think.] 


Ayecpote oF Marsnat Bricner.—In the 
published account of a dinner given by the Cutlers’ 
Company on the 22nd inst. one of the speakers is 
reported to have quoted the following anecdote as 
illustrating the vast wealth of London : “ When 
old Marshal Bliicher rode through the streets, after 
the battle of Waterloo, he said it was the finest 
town he had ever seen to plunder and to loot.” 
I have often met with this story in print. What 
is the authority for attributing to the brave Prus- 
sian general the sentiments of a marauding savage ? 

JAYDEE. 


“Tait’s Epixsurch Magazine.”—Who were 
the authors of the following articles in this work ?— 
“On the Poor Laws,” Feb., 1834, pp. 38, 83-103, 
by “J. A. R.”; “On the Decline and Fall of the 
Empire of Fashion,” p. 54, by “ Z. Z.” ; “ Philo- 
sophy of War,” by “the author of the Exposition 
of the False Medium,” and other articles by the 
same author ; “On the Working Classes,” pp. 179 
and 701, by “Junius Redivivus” ; “May Rain,” 
p. 273, by “the author of the Book of the Season” ; 
“ Order versus Tidiness,” by “the author of a Dress- 
maker’s Diary,” 1842 and 1843, and “ A Teacher's 
Journal,” 1844, p. 645. Otrnar Hamst. 


STATISTICS CONNECTED WITH THE MARRIAGE 
or First Covsiys.—An article appeared in one 
of the monthly or quarterly periodicals within the 
last three years on “ Statistics connected with the 
Marriage of First Cousins.” Can any of ” 
readers inform me which and when? W. W. 


Krne’s Cuaret, Boston, New Excianp.—The 
undersigned is preparing a history of King’s 
Chapel, Boston, New England, and desires any in- 
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formation as to the following Church of England 
rectors: Rev. Robert Ratcliffe (1686-1689) and | 
Rev. Henry Caner (1747-1776) ; and of the follow- | 
ing assistants : Revs. Robert Clarke (1686), George 
Watton (1693-1696), Christopher Bridge (1699- 
1706), Henry Harris (1709-1729), Charles Harward 
(1731-1736), Stephen Roe (1741-1744), Charles | 
Brockwell (1747-1755), John Troutbeck (1755- | 
1775). All the above-named persons came hither | 
, from England. 


—-— § a ere 6S 


| ie 


Henry W. Foore, Minister. 
7 Boston, Mass., U.S.A. 


Surnors or Booxs WanTEep.— 

Memoir on the Causes of the Present Distressed State of 
the Icelanders. By an Icelander. Lond., Stockdale, 
1813. 8vo., pp. 39, 1s. 6d. The British Critic, xli. 539, 
says this was originally written in Latin and translated 
by an English gentleman. Is it by Jorgen Jorgensen or 
Thorankston, or some such name?! It isin the British 
Museum. O_pHAR Hamst. 

Trifles. By Vortigern Crancocc, Esq., A.B.C.D. 
and E.F.G.H.I. and K.L.M.N. and O.P.Q.R.S. and 
T.V.U.W.X.Y.Z. Printed for L. Bladou, Paternoster 
Row, mpcotxx11, Small 8vo., pp. 124. Apis. 


1306. | d. 1298, 


Edward, d —Mary of Burgundy. 
1337. | 
Yoland of Flan- 


ders, Lady of 
Cassel. 


| 
Henry IV., Edward III.— 


d, 1344. 





Robert, Duke of—Mary of 
Barr, d. 1411. | Valois. d. 1397. 


| { 
; Henry, Seigneur—Mary de Coucy. 
| d’Oisy, d. 1395. | 





ec 


John, King of—Charlotte de 


Cyprus, d. 1432. | —"* d. of Marle, d. 1415. 
434. 


Louis, Duke of—Anne of Lusig- 
Savoy, d. 1465. | nan, d. 1462. 


circa 1480, 


Southampton. 





Henry III. Henry, Count of Luxem-—Margaret 
burg, d. 1270. | of Barr. 
aa) Re = 
Theobald IT., Count Edward I, Beatrice—John de Dreux, Duke Waleran I., Seigr. of—Joan of 
of Barr, d. 1287. of Brittany. Ligny, d. 1288. | Beauvoir. 
| | t | 
Henry III., d.—Eleanor, Edward IT, Guy de Chatillon, Count—Mary of Waleran II.— 


of St. Pol, d, 1317. 


| 
John de Chatillon,—Joan de 
Count of St. Pol, 


| 
Ingelram de Coucy,—Isabel. 
| 


| 
Robert de Barr, Count—Joan de Bethune, 
| Viscountess 
| Meaux, 


| 
Joan de Barr, Countess—Louis of Luxemburg, 
of Marle and Soissons. 


| 
Margaret of Savoy—Peter II. of Luxemburg, Count of St. Pol, 
| ’ " 






AvurHors or Quorations WantTED.— 
“ The Spring, 
All unconcerned with our unrest, begins 
Her rosy progress smiling.” . 
C. P. F. 









































Replies. 


THE ARMS OF CYPRUS. 

(5% S. x. 163, 189, 218, 229, 316, 329 ; xi. 374.) 

Y. S. M.’s remarks are confirmed in Blondell’s 
Genealogice Francice Plenior Assertio, 2 vols., 
Amsterdam, 1654, wherein Margaret, wife of 
John of Luxemburg, Seigneur of Beauvoir, is 
described as daughter of Louis d’Enghien, Count 
of Conversan, by his wife Joan of St. Severin. 
In Mr. Dorye Bett’s tables (5" S. x. 230), 
besides other errors, two generations of the 
line of Luxemburg are inverted by representiny 
Peter, the husband of Marguerite de Baux, as son 
of Louis of Luxemburg and Joan de Barr, whereas 
Louis was the son of Peter and Marguerite. 
Correction of some of these errors is attempted in 
the following scheme :— 


Brittany. 


John of Luxem-— 


| Fiennes, burg. 


Mahaut de Chatillon,—Guy of Luxemburg, Count of 
d, and h. St. Pol, j. ux., Count of Ligny 
and Seig. of Beauvoir, d, 1371. 


John of sili Sea id: d. and h. of Louis 
Count of St. Pol. | d’Enghien, Ct. of Conversan. 


| 
Peter of Luxemburg,— Marguerite 
Count of St. Pol and | de Baux. 
Conversan, d. 1433, | 


rh 
Jaquetta—Richard Widville, 
Ear! Rivers. 


de 


| Count of St. Pol. 


| 
Elizabeth Widville—Edward IV. 
| 


B. W. GREENFIELD. 
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Famacosta (5" §. x. 163, 255, 359; xi. 32.)— 
I quite agree with Da. Hype Criarxe that every 
name to be found in Pheenicia or Palestine is 
not Semitic, but, on the other hand, I cannot 
give up my opinion that those local names in 
Cyprus which can be traced to established Semitic 
roots owe their origin to that wave of Phe nician 
immigration which peopled so many cities in the 
Mediterranean. Two of these were Salamis and 
Amathus, and [ think Ammochéstos should be 
added to them.. Nor can I form a conception of 
Pheenician in any other sense than that of Semitic ; 
that is to say, of Phcenician in the sense it is used 
by Gesenius, Levy, Renan, Schrider, and every 
other Orientalist of whom I know. As it would take 
up too much space to discuss Dr. Hype Ciarke’s 
views in detail, I will merely add a few words in 
support of the thesis that the names of the towns 
in question are of Semitic etymology, and do not 
belong to an epoch more ancient than that of the 
Pheenicians. 

Salamis, it can scarcely be doubted, is identical 
with the Shalem of the Hebrews, and signifies the 
City of Peace, that is, the haven in which the gods 
of the Pheenicians found a peaceful resting-place 
after their stormy voyage from Syria. Such 
nomenclature is in entire accordance with the 
genius of the Semitic race. The Khalifeh El- 
Mansiir, on completing his capital city of Baghdad, 
named it Medinet es-Salim, the City of Peace, 
and in our own day the late Sayyid Majid, of 
Zanzibar, designated his new port on the east 
coast of Africa Dar es-Salim, the Abode of Peace. 
That Soluma of Lycia, Salmone of Elis, and Sulmo 
of Italy may have had a kindred origin is quite 
possible ; but Salamo of Guatemala must, I fear, 
be relegated to the category of “ undesigned 
coincidences,” 

Amathus I hold, with Schriéder (Die Phinizische 
press p. 171), to be the same as Hamath, the 
‘Aud of Josephus, which signifies a citadel or 
walled fort. I may add that in saying that 
Amathus was doubtless in the same etymological 
position as Ammochdstos, I did not, as Dr. Hypr 
CLARKE seems to infer, mean that the names 
were identical, but that the etymology of both was 
due to Pheenician sources. 

With regard to Ammochdstos, I may point out 
that the last number of the Proceedings of the 
Royal Geographical Society contains (p. 106) some 
interesting notes by Sir Henry Rawlinson on the 
subject of pre-historic Cyprus, from which I would 
beg leave to make the following extract. After 
stating that the name of King Damus of Ammo- 
chosta (sic) is found in the cuneiform inscriptions, 
Sir Henry says :— 

“We have here the true etymology of the modern 
Famagousta; the Assyrian title is Amta Khadasta, ‘ the 
holy lady,’ in allusion, no doubt, to the ‘ great goddess,’ 
the ‘Syria Dea’ (sic), who was worshipped on this spot. 





This Semitic compound was abbreviated by the Greeks 
into Ammochosta, and explained by a spurious Greek 
etymology as a ‘sandbank.” The modern form of Fama- 
gousta is due to an initial digamma, which is commonly 
found in the Cypriote inscriptions, and has nothing 
whatever to do with ‘ Fama Augusti,’ as has been some- 
times supposed.” 


The name may have been written in Assyrian 
as stated by Sir Henry, but the true designation 
of the town was probably sv p mx, or, as it would 
be written in Pheenician, me 7p Pox, Ammath 
Qedushath, the holy metropolis, the epithet being 
attributable to the fact that a temple dedicated to 
Q’deshah, the Dea Syra, was located there. Sckjider 
(Die Phin. Sprache, p. 140) suggests that "wm ox, 
Mother of Brass, is the true form of the word, but 
the hypothesis is hardly tenable. The name of the 
king of Ammochéstos, Damus, appears to be 
Semitic, as oy7 is found both in Pheenician and 
Himyaritic inscriptions, 

I must protest, in conclusion, against the cachet 
of the Royal Geographical Society being given to 
the corrupt form Famagousta. The name is spelt 
Famagusta in Latin, Famagosta in Italian, Fama- 
goste in old French, and Famagouste in modern 
French. Amongst our old writers the practice is 
variable, Knollys, for instance, writing Famagusta, 
while his contemporary Sandys prefers the Italian 
orthography. I have met with no authority for 
Famagousta except the Times, and the Times has, 
to.its credit, discontinued its faulty practice, and 
adopted the better English form of Famagusta. 

WV. F. Pripeavx, 


Cuartes Westey’s anp Sir W. Jones's 
“Tings on AN Inrant” (5 S. xi. 365.)—I do 
not wonder that your correspondent Mr. Bower is 
struck with the marvellous resemblance between 
the lines which he has quoted from Stevenson's 
Memorials of the Wesley Family and the well- 
known lines of Sir William Jones, not only in the 
sentiment expressed, but in the almost identical 
words, and the sameness and order of the rhymes. 
What I wonder at is that it has not led him to 
say something more upon the authenticity and 
genuineness of the anecdote he has given, and the 
proofs that the verses ascribed to Wesley were 
really written by him. The book which he quotes 
them from was not published apparently till so 
late as 1876. By his own account those of Sir 
W. Jones are said to have appeared in a Calcutta 
journal undertaken so early as 1785. I have 
never seen them given to any one but Sir William, 
and as given by Mr. Bower they appear on the 
face of them rather as an ill-remembered citation 
of the beautiful and almost perfect quatrain of Sir 
William. 

Then, if Mr. Bower will refer to Carlyle’s 
Specimens of Arabian Poetry, a second edition of 
which was published in 1810, he will find another 
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beautifal translation, which, as it is short, I ven- 


ture to transcribe :— 
“ When born, in tears we saw thee drowned, 
While thine assembled friends around 
With smiles their joy confest ; 
So live that, at thy parting hour, 
They may the flood of sorrow pour, 
And thou in smiles be drest.”’ 
No, 25, p. 64. 


And the Arabic original text is given at p. 27. 
Then, finally, M. Meynard, the successor of Prof. 
Moh! at Paris, in his opening address on taking 
the chair of his predecessor, published at Paris 
under the title of Poésie en Perse, Paris, 1877, 
gives us from Hatif, a Persian poet : “‘ Enfant, 
quand tu venais au monde chacun était heureux, 
et toi seul tu pleurais ; vis tu de telle sorte qu’d 
Pheure de ta mort chacun verse des larmes et 
que toi seul, tu sois souriant.” We can hardly 
suppose that verses written by Charles Wesley 
have been translated into Persian and Arabic, and 
retranslated by eminent English translators with- 
out a word of acknowledgment. S. R. 


It would be something very strange if Sir Wil- 
liam Jones was indebted to Charles Wesley for 
the idea of the lines in question. The illustrious 
Orientalist is the last man to be suspected of 
stealthily sucking other men’s brains. One thing 
is certain: the lines ascribed to Charles Wesley 
are a rank forgery. I do not believe they existed 
in the year 1750, nor in any English form until 
Sir William Jones gave them among other mis- 
cellaneous translations. They are not applicable 
to a still-born child or to one that died shortly 
after premature birth. Charles Wesley’s bio- 
grapher, as quoted by the correspondent of 
“N. & Q.,” states that “the mother recovered, 
not the child.” The clumsy juncture of these 
lines with the incident of Mrs. Wesley's premature 
labour must therefore be “ obvious to the meanest 
capacity.” In short, the verses ascribed to Charles 
Wesley are a very sorry imitation (or rather 
plagiarism) of Sir William Jones’s elegant English 
tetrastic from the Persian, the original of which is 
found in an ancient Arabian epigram, “To a 
Friend, on his Birthday.” So far are the lines 
ascribed to Charles Wesley from being the original 
of those of Sir William Jones, “supposed to be 
translated from the Persian.” This is not the first 
instance of Charles Wesley’s plagiarism that has 
been pointed out in “N. & Q.”; but perhaps it is 
one of the most audacious cases of literary larceny 
on record. W. A. Crouston. 


Batcésy or Batcony (3 §. ix. 303, 380, 519; 
5" 8. x. 299 ; xi. 39, 56, 78, 357.)—The pronun- 
ciation seems to have been as doubtful at the 
beginning of the last century as it is now. 

“ The girls to the doors and the balconies ran, 
And cried, ‘ Lack aday, he’s a proper young man,’” 
Swift, Clever Tom Clinch. 





‘Now dirty waters from balconies drop, 
And dexterous damsels twirl the sprinkling mop.” 

Gay, Trivia. 

I hold, with the dean, that bdlediny is the best. 

The word is no longer Italian ; it has been com- 

pletely Englished by the endings y and %es, and it 

is natural that it should take the usual English 

accent on the first syllable. CARLINGFORD. 


Payments 1n Cuurcn Porcues (5 §. xi. 209.) 
—It was the custom foftmerly to pay a bride’s 
dower, or to deliver the deed by which land or 
money was secured to her, at the church porch. 
This was supposed to be legally necessary, but it 
does not appear that payments of any other kind 
were made there. Selden says, “ Neque alibi 
quam in facie Ecclesie et ad ostium LEeclesiz, 
atque ante desponsationem in initio Contractus (ut 
Juris consulti nostri veteres aiunt) sic fundi dos 
legitimé assignari potuit” (Uxor Hebraica). 
Brand quotes from Brydges’s Northamptonshire 
(i. 135) the following passage in support of this 
assertion : “ Robert Fitz Roger, in the 6th Ed. I, 
entered into an engagement with Robert de Tybe- 
tot to marry, within a limited time, John his son 
and heir to Hawisia, the daughter of the said 
Robert de Tybetot, to endow her at the church 
door on her wedding day with lands amounting 
to the value of one hundred pounds per annum.” 

In Les Termes de la Ley it is declared that 
“Dower, by the law of the realm, is a portion 
which a widow hath of the lands of her husband, 
which by the common law is the third part ; but 
by her husband’s assignment by his father’s assent 
at the church door, she may have so much of his 
father’s land as is so assigned, and so of the hus- 
band’s assignment of part of his own land.” 

The custom continued as late as the seventeenth 
century ; for in a marriage deed, dated 1627, made 
by an ancestor of mine in favour of his eldest son, 
it is stipulated that he will settle upon the son 
certain lands on condition that a portion of the 
dowry of the bride be paid, “ on the sixteenth day 
of November next ensueinge the date hereof, at 
the porch of the parish church of M.” J. D. 

Belsize Square. 


The Rev. D. R. Thomas, in his History of the 
Diocese of St. Asaph, at p. 297, writing of the 
town of Newmarket, Flintshire, says, “The 
registers, which date from 1698, mention under 
1712 the interest of 5/. given by Mr. Wynne, of 
Coppa’rleini, for the purchase of flannel for four 
old men and women, who were ‘to draw lots’ or 
‘throw dice’ for it in the church porch.” The 
deed has long been lost (as indeed is the charity 
itself), but it is said the reason for this curious 
condition was stated on the back of it. A. R. 

Croeswylan, Oswestry. 


The following examples, taken at random from 
my MS. notes, will show that in the seventeenth 
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century this custom obtained in Lancashire : 
“ Articles of agreement, dated 20th Feb., 1650. 
Item, the sum of 2001. to be paid at or in the 
south porch of the parish church of Preston, 
between the hours of ten and two of the clock, on 
20th March, 1652.” Deed, dated 1641: Alice 
Sidgreaves agrees to relinquish to James Sid- 
greaves certain lands on condition that he pays 
1301, on a certain day, “att or within the south 
porch of the p'ishe church or chappell of Goos- 
nargh” (see History of Goosnargh, p. 174). 

H. Fisnwick, F.S.A. 

I cannot answer Mr. Watrorp’s question 
directly, but payment of money in a church is the 
are at the present day in the Isle of Portland. 

ithin the last three years I completed the pur- 
chase of several strips of land in the church at 
Portland. I gave notice that on a certain day I 
would attend in the church to pay over the purchase 
money, and take in exchange the deed of “ church 
gift,” which was duly signed in the church, “coram 
populo.” The act is supposed to give due notoriety 
and to have a peculiarly binding effect. I found 
the witnesses (not attesting), some fifteen or twenty 
in number, expected to have their presence acknow- 
ledged by some small payment in money, of which 
the neighbouring publican presently received the 
benefit. Hic er Unique. 


Payments of legacies and annuities in the 
church porch were of common occurrence in Nor- 
folk, as the wills proved at Norwich will testify. 
I am told that this custom still exists, but have 
met with no instance later than the close of the 
eighteenth century. C. H. Arsiuy, 

Hampstead, N.W. 


By a bond, dated April 14, 1602, John Lea of 
Lutterworth, in consideration of 6s. 8d. paid to 
him annually in the south porch of the chapel of 
Market Harborough, Leicestershire, bound himself 
to keep the chimes there in “ good sweet, solemn 
and perfect tune of musick” (see North’s Church 
Bells of Leicestershire, p. 245). Martyn. 


“Miserriuus” (5 §. xi. 348, 392.)—There 
were three editions of this curious little book. The 
first, printed by Davison, Simmons & Co., 1832, 
pp. 115, was not published ; the next, printed in 
1833, pp. 206, was published by T. Hookham ; 
and the third, which is designated on the title-page 
as the second edition, 1833, pp. 208, was also pub- 
lished by T. Hookham. In the advertisement to 
this last the writer says : “The author never would 
have adopted this epitaph as the groundwork for 
@ fiction had he been aware that the name and 
career of the individual who selected it were 
known” ; and goes on to say that he took the idea 
of writing it from a conversation he had with 
Wordsworth, “who afterwards wrote a sonnet 





upon it which was published in the Keepsake.” 


Chambers, in his ical Illustrations of 
Worcestershire, Worcester, 1820, 8vo., p. 310, has 
the name of “Thomas Morris or Miserimus,” and 
says he was a cle who was deprived at the 
Revolution for refusing to acknowledge the king’s 
supremacy, and that he died in 1748, aged eighty- 
eight. In the list of non-jurors drawn up probably 
by Mr. Harbin, and now amongst the Ken MSS, 
(see Bowles’s Life of Bi Ken, 1831, ii. 181), 
occurs the name of Thomas‘ Morris, minor canon of 
Worcester and vicar of Clains, and his death is 
thus recorded in the Gentleman’s Magazine for 
1748, xviii. 428, under date June 15: “Rey, 
Thomas Maurice, A.M., aged eighty-eight, a non- 
juring er who formerly belonged to the 
choirs of Worcester and Litchfield, and was minister 
of Claines, a gentleman very charitable to the poor 
and much esteem’d.” This clearly refers to the 
same person, though the names are spelt differently, 
but the two accounts do not agree : Chambers says 
that his necessities entitled him to charitable 
support, which was afforded to him by certain 
liberal and generous Jacobites, whilst the Gentle- 
man’s Magazine speaks of him as being very 
charitable himself. Mr. Wuitsovurye, “N. &Q.,” 
1* §. v. 354, says that the inscription ‘‘ Miserimus,” 
being nearly obliterated on the stone, was renewed 
as “ Miserrimus” some years since. This was pro- 
bably after 1820, when Chambers wrote. When 
this little work of fiction was first brought out it 
excited a good deal of interest. There are two 
criticisms of it in the Literary Gazette, one in 1832, 
. 803, and a second in 1833, p. 151, both decided] 

Sveusalie, but it was not well spoken of by 

critics. One of the severest notices of it is that in 
the Gentleman’s Magazine, so savage, indeed, that 
it might perhaps have helped more to sell the book 
than a favourable notice would have done. The 
reviewer says (vol. ciii., pt. i, p. 245) it is “an 
extravagant rhapsody of the ultra-romantic or stark 
mad school—the disgusting offspring of a depraved 
imagination.” DWARD SOLLy. 

Sutton, Surrey. 


Tae Errrick Suernerp (5" §. x. 386.)— 
Through the kindness of a gentleman of this town 
I am enabled to —— you with the following 
transcript of another interesting and characteristic 
letter written by James Hogg, which it is believed 
has not hitherto been printed :— 

* Altrive Lake, by Selkirk, April 21st, 1834. 

«My Dear Sir,—I only received your letter by way of 
Glasgow, Edinburgh, and Selkirk this day. What a daft 
like thing it was in you to send it hundreds of miles 
round, and now I am afraid this will not reach you before 
you leave the north of England, and I know no other 
direction save what your letter contains. 

“T never felt more grateful to any human being than 
to you for the generous, disinterested proffer you have 
made me of the original letters of my great and matchless 
predeces-or, which, now that the whole nation has been 
ransacked over and over again, I consider as a treasure, 
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By all means send me a copy and keep the originals, Do 
think I would suspect a gentleman of forging a single 
Roerevn a word who has shown such an interest in 
me? Besides, the stile (sic) of Burns is so peculiar I could 
swear to any two lines of it either in poetry or prose. 
Cancel whatever you please, for that has been found 
through all his original letters to a great extent. 
Alas, I never saw him! But it was not because I was too 
young to remember him, but I was then a poor lonely 
shepherd on the wild mountains of Ettrick Forest, and 
no communications whatever with the literary world, 
and tho we were contemporaries I never saw or heard 
of him till the year after he died, when a kind of half 
daft chield, Jock Scott, came to me on the hill and recited 
me Tam o’ Shanter. I was petrified with delight, and 
never suffered him to quit me until I had it all by heart; 
and whether it be from that first impression I cannot 
tell, but it has been my favourite poem ever since. 
After I learned that we were both born on the 25th 
of Jan. I determined to be his successor in Scottish 
poetry against all disadvantages, and have at length 
attained that enviable distinction. But the queerist 
thing of all was that I had learned to identify myself so 
much with my predecessor that I expected to die at the 
same age and on the very same day of the month ; so 
when the 21st of August * began to approach I grew very 
ill—terribly ill—and told the people who were waiting on 
me that I feared I was going to die. They said ‘ They 
hopit no.’ But before midnight I was so ill and so 
frightened that I was skirling and haudding by the 
blankets; but after the 21st was fairly over I grew better. 
It certainly was rather a singular coincidence that we 
should both have been born on the 25th of Jan., and both 
in the middle of terrible snow storms. What would I give 
to have ason on the 25th of Jan., for I am sure he would 
turn out the greatest poet of usall......... I am 
still a hale old carl, Mr. ——, and though in my 64th 
ear the head is as clear and the heart as sound as ever. 
have a wife who is the delight of my heart and a 
comely healthy family of one only son and four daughters. 
Let me hear from you soon, Never mind the postage. 
I never grudge the postage from a friend. 
“IT am Your’s most affectionately, 
“James Hoce, The Ettrick Shepherd,” 


J. ManveEt. 
Newcastle-upon-Tyne. 


Heratps’ Visirations (5 §. xi. 409.)—I do 
not enter into the general question discussed on 
the page quoted, but wish to ask L. P. what he 
means when, evidently referring to what are known 
as “ Heralds’ Visitations,” he says, “ These books 
are not records, not even official documents. They 
are merely the note-books of the commissioners— 
not necessarily nor always heralds—who held the 
Visitations.” Can he mention an instance of one 
that was not produced under the personal super- 
vision of the officers of the College of Arms? If 
so, I should be glad to make a note of it. His 
criticism as to the character and value of these 
records is probably just, but I never knew any one, 
except the veriest tyro in genealogical matters, who 
was simple enough to accept all the details of these 
records as infallible. They do, however, contain 





* The Shepherd isin error here. Burns died on the 





many facts which it would be difficult, if not 
impossible, to obtain elsewhere, and they them- 
selves suggest the sources whence they can be 
corroborated or disproved. That they sometimes 
contain flagrant errors and contradictions is also 
beyond dispute. A most amusing and incom- 
prehensible discrepancy has just come under my 
notice, and will serve to strengthen L. P.’s argu- 
ment. Two brothers respectively entered and 
signed their pedigrees in the Visitations of 
1634 and 1662. One described his mother as 
“ Blanche, daughter of William N ... ,” and the 
other as “ Priscilla, daughter of Jeffrey N... .” 
No less a personage than a duke now claims this 
Priscilla and Jeffrey as his ancestors, and yet it is 
absolutely certain that the two brothers were sons 
of the same mother, and that she was Blanche, 
daughter of William. J. L. C. 


An Invex To THE “ Nonarum InquisiTIonEs” 
(5" §. xi. 347.)— Your correspondent Nomap 
makes a good suggestion, but at present it is not 
probable that the Index Society can undertake 
the work he proposes. That body is anxious 
to do all it can, but the field before it is so 
enormous that it may not be (I do not say it 
is not) wise for it to undertake to make indexes 
for Government publications. We may hope 
that some day the State will see the necessity 
of issuing these most necessary helps on its own 
account. If the Index Society is to under- 
take any books of this class, the first in point of 
importance seems to me to be the long series of Re- 
-_ of the Deputy Keeper of the Public Records. 

hey contain an immense mass of information to 
which at present the student has no trustworthy 
guide. A Worker ror THE INDEX Socrery. 


“Divine Breataines” (5 §. xi. 240, 336, 
418.)—I have not yet seen the reprint by Picker- 
ing & Co. of this excellent little work, but it is 
certainly a mistake to suppose that the copy from 
which the reprint has been made is unique. I 
possess a copy of the sixth edition, the title-page 
of which is as follows :— 

“Divine Breathings: or a Pious Soul thirsting after 
Christ in a Hundred Pathetical Meditations. The Sixth 
Edition. Psalm Ixxiii. 25, ‘Whom have I in Heaven 
but thee? And there is none upon Earth that I desire 
besides thee.’ London, Printed for Robert Pawlet at the 
ms of the Bible in Chancery Lane, near Fleet Street, 

om. 

Then follow an address “To the Christian 
Reader” from “Thy Cordial Friend Christopher 
Perin,” two pages ; “‘ The Contents of the several 
Meditations,” six pages ; Divine Breathings, 159 
pages ; “A Catalogue of Books printed for and 
sold by Robert Pawlet at the Sign of the Bible in 
Chancery Lane, near Fleet Street,” eight pages. 
On the title-page is the signature “ D. Lechmere,” 
but whether it is the name of the author or 
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of a former owner of the book does not appear. 
The handwriting is, however, evidently contempo- 
raneous with the book. 

It would be desirable to ascertain, if possible, 
when the first edition was published, and whether 
any light can be thrown upon the authorship, It 
is now close upon sixty years since I reviewed 
‘Quarles’s Enchiridion, « work which in style it 
strongly resembles, in the Retrospective Review, 
and my attention has been naturally drawn in 
a long course of book collecting to small volumes 
-of the same character, yet I do not recollect meet- 
ing with any copy of the Divine Breathings before 
I acquired that which is above referred to, only 
a few weeks ago, which may be taken as a pre- 
sumptive proof of its ratity. Of Christopher 
Perin, the author of the address to the reader, I 
have not met with any notice. Jas, CrossLey. 

Stocks House, Cheetham, Manchester. 


Joun Newsery, Pusiisuer in St. Pavt’s 
Cuvrcnyarp (5™ 8. xi. 387.) —Nichols’s Literary 
Anecdotes of the Eighteenth Century, vol. iii. 
bP. 731-2, gives the following account of Mr. 

ewbery :— 

“John Newbery, many years a respectable bookseller 
in St. Paul's Churchyard, is characterized by the late 
Sir John Hawkins as ‘a man of good understanding 
and of great probity. He suggested (as Mr. Chalmers 
observes, in his preface to the /dler) the plan of many 
useful compositions for the young or those who had 
more curiosity than leisure to sal, and generally em- 

loyed men of considerable talents in such undertakings.’ 
Many now living may perhaps remember the pleasure 
they derived from Mr. Newbery’s little books for ‘ mas- 
ters and misses,’ of some of which he was the reputed 
author. Among the best of these may be reckoned the 
brief histories of the Tower of London, of St. Paul's 
Cathedral, and of Westminster Abbey, all compiled by 
David Henry, Esq. (publisher of the Gent. Mag.), and of 
which several large editions were rapidly sold, and The 
World Displayed, to which Dr. Johnson wrote an 
historical introduction. In 1758 he projected a news- 

per called the Universal Chronicle, or Weekly Gazette, 
in which Dr. Johnson's celebrated ‘Idler’ was first 
pani, In this weekly journal Dr. Johnson is said to 
aave been allowed a share, for which he was to furnish 
a short essay on such subjects of a general or temporary 
kind as might suit the taste of newspaper readers, and 
distinguish that publication from its contemporaries. 
Sir John Hawkins assigns as a reason for Mr. Newbery’s 
wishing to have an essay in his paper, ‘ that the occur- 
rences during the intervals of its publication were not 
sufficient to fill its columns.’ ‘If that was the cate,’ adds 
Mr. Chalmers, ‘it is a curious particular in the history 
of political intelligence. Those who now print weekly 
ee find it not —= difficult but impossible to contai 
valf of the articles which have entertained other readers 
during the intervals of publication, and which from the 
common impulse of domestic er public curiosity their 
readers think they have a right to expect.’ Mr. New- 
bery was the first of the profession who introduced the 
regular system of a juvenile library, and in conjunction 
with Griffith and Giles Jones, Mr. Newbery wrote the 
Liliputian histories of Goody Two-Shoes, Giles Ginger- 
a Tommy Trip, &c. Mr. Newbery died Dec. 22, 








Mr. Francis Newbery, nephew of the above, and 
cousin to Francis Newbery, the vendor and 
tentee of Dr. James’s powders at East End, St, 
Paul’s Churchyard, was the publisher of the Gent, 
Mag. 1767-79, and Eliz. Newbery (widow of 
Francis) continued to publish it 1780-87. 
W. G. B. Pace. 
Hull. 


An entire chapter (xi.) in the late Ch. Knight's 
Shadows of the Old Booksellers, 1865, is devoted 
to this kindly old bookseller. According to Mr. 
John Nichols, Newbery must divide the honour 
of projecting and writing the juvenile libraries, 
“Tt is not generally known,” he says, ‘that to 
Mr. Griffith Jones and a brother of his, Mr. Giles 
Jones, in conjunction with Mr. John Newbery, 
the public are indebted for the origin of those 
numerous and popular little books for the amuse- 
ment and instruction of children, which have been 
ever since received with universal approbation.” 

There was another publisher of the name of 
Newbery—Francis, nephew of the above. It was 
he who published The Vicar of Wakefield in 1766, 
when he lived in Paternoster Row. He ulti- 
mately succeeded to the business of his uncle in 
St. Paul’s Churchyard, but a certain Thomas 
Carnan was John N ewbery’s immediate successor, 
who must have taken Francis Newbery into part- 
nership, for a copy of the fourth edition of the 
Vicar \ying before me bears this imprint, “ Printed 
for Carnan and Newbery at No. 65, in St. Paul’s 
Churchyard, 1770.” 

Everybody remembers how the good Dr. Prim- 
rose was helped in his hour of need by “the 
philanthropic Sestentier in St. Paul’s Churchyard, 
who has written so many little books for children ; 
he called himself their friend, but he was the 
friend of all mankind.” 

Cu. Evkin Martuews. 

7, Hamilton Road, N. 


There is a notice of John Newbery in “N. & Q.,” 
3° §. iv. 61. A more extended statement of his 
efforts in the publication of children’s books, with 
Griffith Jones, may be seen in Chambers’s Book 
of Days, vol. ii. p. 336. Ep. MaRsHALL. 


SACHEVERELL Famity (5" §. xi. 309.)—I have 
copied a rather extensive account of this ancient 
family from Thoroton’s Notts, i.; Nichols’s 
Leicestershire, i. and iii. ; Hutchins’s Dorset, i. ; and 
Ventris’s Law Reports, i.; besides from Visitations 
of Derby, 1611, of Yorkshire, 1530, 1584, and 
1612, and of Oxford, 1634, from the Harl. MSS. 
(the numbers I unfortunately have not noted) ; 
also the Visitation of Leicestershire, 1619, printed 
in Harl. Society’s publication in 1870. These 
embrace the account of the different branches 
settled at Morley, Barton, Reresby, Radcliff-super- 
Sore, Kirby, and Hopwell, besides some offshoots. 
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Francis Sacheverell, son of Henry Sacheverell, 
of Reresby, Notts, twelfth in descent from Sir 
Patrick Sacheverell, temp. Ed. I., went to Ireland, 
and obtained, in 1613, a grant of lands in the co. 
of Armagh. He seems to have been twice married, 
and had three or four sons; he died in 1641. 
His eldest son and heir, Francis, died in 1649, 
leaving an only daughter and heir, Anne Sache- 
verell, born 1632, who married Major Edward 
Richardson, and their descendant Mrs. Bacon is 
now the owner of the Sacheverell estates at Lega- 
corry, otherwise Rich Hill, co. ae — 


For information respecting this family A. C. S. 
is referred to Thoroton’s History of Notts, and 
Glover's History of Derbyshire; also to the Heralds’ 
Visitation of Notts, 1614 (Harl. MSS.). Henry, 
the last male of the line, died young, in 1724. 

H. 


W. §. 


A. C. 8. will find full pedigrees of the Sache- 
verells of Morley, Radcliffe, and Barton in Fox’s 
History and Antiquities of the Parish Church of 
St. Matthew, Morley (Bemrose, 1872). The fine 
series of Sacheverell monuments in Morley Church 
will be fully described, with notices of the family, 
in vol. iv. of Cox’s Churches of Derbyshire, now in 
the press. W. H. Sr. J. Horr. 


A. C. §. will find several pedigrees of this family 
in vol. iii. of Nichols’s History of Leicestershire. 
There are two pedigrees of the same family in 
Thoroton’s Antiquities of Nottinghamshire, vol. i., 
one of which is of the Barton branch. He should 
also refer to the Visitation of Oxfordshire. 

Joun MActeay. 

Bicknor Court, Coleford. 


“Juncare” (5 S. xi. 88.)—Ducange explains 
this :— 

“ Juncare, locum fioribus vel juncis spargere. Juncus, 
majoribus festis sparsus in ecclesia et alibi. Consue- 
tudines MSS, Sancti Augustini Lemovicensis: ‘ In festo 
Augustini...praepositus debet recipere juncum, qui de- 
betur ex conswetudine ad parandum chorum et capitulum.’” 
There was clearly in this case an obligation, derived 
from long usage, on the neighbouring farms and 
farmers, to bring in contributions of freshly cut 
rushes for the festival of the local saint. Cotgrave 
gives also as a French word, “ Joncher, to strew, 
to spread, or cover (as) with rushes.” 

Passing now from Limoges to England, we find 
the same custom prevalent under the name of 
‘rush-bearings,” at which “wakes” or festivals 
of the dedication of each country church the 
parishioners were bound to furnish quotas of green 
rushes to strew the floor (see Brand, &c.). 

The “rush” in most frequent use was probably 
the Acorus calamus, L., or sweet flag, which, 
though botanically speaking not a rush at all, 
would be thus loosely classed by a rustic gatherer. 





| 


Besides its ecclesiastical uses, the rush was, of 
course, the medizeval substitute for a carpet. 
ZERO. 


Evidently a barbarism, from the Latin juncus, 
a bulrush. The custom of strewing rushes on the 
floor on special occasions exists, or at least did 
exist a dozen years ago, in the mansion of the 
Elder Brethren of the Trinity House at Kingston- 
on-Hull. W. J. Bernnarp-Smiru. 

Temple. 


Juncare is to strew with rushes, and there are 
many like words in Ducange derived from juncus. 
He gives, “ Juncare, spargere flores.” Jonciere is 
a bed of rushes. W. G. 


Lorp Wititiam Howarp, “ Beittrep Wii.” 
(1 S. x. 341.)—The publication of the family 
records relating to this celebrated Border chieftain, 
so earnestly recommended by your correspondent, 
has at length been accomplished by the Surtees 
Society, under the editorship of the Rev. George 
Ornsby. In the introduction the editor explodes 
a popular idea which has prevailed concerning 
Lord William, as purely imaginary as Sir Walter 
Scott’s portraiture of his outward man :— 


“ He never was Lord Warden. Such an appointment, 
with Elizabeth's feelings towards the Howards, could not 
have taken place whilst ehe occupied the throne, and 
after the accession of James I., George, the third Earl of 
Cumberland, was selected to succeed Thomas, Lord 
Scrope, and was the last who filled that high office. He 
died in 1605, and the government of the Middle Shires 
(as James preferred to call the Borders) appears to have 
been subsequently vested in Commissioners, who were 
partly Scotch and partly English, appointed by the 
Crown.” 

And 

“The entries in this book (Household Book for the 
year 1640) quite dispose of the tradition that Lord 
William died of the plague. It is clear that he sank 
from natural decay, accelerated, as we may well believe, 
by his hasty departure from Naworth, and the turmoil 
and unwonted bustle by which he must have been sur- 
rounded,” 

** All doubt is removed, moreover, as to the place of 
his sepulture. At Greystock Castle he died, and in 
Greystock Church he found a grave. We have the 
amount of the funeral dole, the money paid : ‘1640, Oct. 8, 
To the poore in the parrish of Graystock at my Lord's 
buriall v" xviij*” ‘To five menne for ringinge the bells 
in Graystock Church at my Lord’s buriall xx*.’ ‘To 
eight menne for takeinge up a marble stone in Graystock 
Church, and makeinge a grave ther for my Lord, and 
for candles, xlvij* vj*.’”’ 

DEXTER. 


Trasan’s Cotumn (5 §. xi. 308.)— We have in 
the library of the Oxford Architectural and His- 
torical Society a book on Trajan’s Column with 
very fine illustrations, numbered to correspond 
with the Latin descriptive notes forming the in- 
troduction. I give the title-page :— 

“ Historia Utriusque belli Dacici a Trajano Cesare 


gesti, ex simulachris que in columni ejusdem Rome 
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visuntur collecta. Auctore F. Alfonso C1acono ee 
Romani Pontificis Ponitentiario. Roma, Apud Fran- 


ciscum Zanettum et Bartholomezum Tosium Socios, 
Anno Domini m.p.Lxxv1.” 


A. L. Mayruew, Librarian 0.A.H.S. 


Antuony Hicerx, Dean or Rivow (5 S. xi. 
369.)—See an account of “ Ripon Minster Library 
and its Founder” in The Yorkshire Archeological 
and Topographical Journal, ii. 371. The dean’s 
monument (mutilated) and a great many of his 
books are still preserved in the “ Lady-loft,” now 
the library, of Ripon Minster. J. T. F. 

Bp. Hatfield’s Hall, Durham. 


“Tue History anp TrapiTions or Raven- 
STONEDALE, WESTMORLAND,” BY THE Rev. W. 
Nicnotis (5" §. xi. 388), was published by 
request. No date is on the title-page, but the 
preface bears that of 1877; printer, John Hey- 
wood, Deansgate, Manchester. It was originally 
delivered to the people of that dale in the form of 
lectures, and is full of authentic and quaint par- 
ticulars. B. J. 


A Hearse Crora at Dunstasre (5 §. xi. 
246.)—The coat No. 1 is that of the merchants of 
the Staple; No. 2 is that of the family of Fayrey ; 
No. 3 is Butler; and No. 4 is the shield of the 
Mercers’ Company. H. 8. G. 


A History or Cartow (5% §. xi. 349.)—See 
The History and Antiquities of the County of 
Carlow, by John Ryan, M.R.S.L., Dublin, 1833. 

T. W. C. 


Not-tTree on Rosamonn’s Toms at Gopstow 
(5" §. xi. 328.)}—I can inform Mr. Lees that in 
or about 1855 the tree was still in position, but 
that I was never able to find on it one nut witheut 
a kernel. If he thinks it worth while, I can send 
him one of the nuts for his own inspection, but as 
it is some twenty-five years since it left the tree, it 
may now be worthless as a criterion. 

HERMENTRUDE. 


This celebrated tree is well known to the visitor 
to Godstow, where it still exists between the 
walls and remains of the ancient nunnery. It 
is, however, not a common hazel, but a cultivated 
one, or a filbert nut-tree. Kress. 

Oxford. 


Beavcname Queries (5@ §. xi. 347.) -4. 
Richard, son of Thomas, fourth Earl of Warwick, 
married first Elizabeth, d. of Lord Berkeley ; 
secondly, Isabel De Spencer, Baroness of Tewkes- 
bury, sister and heir of Richard, last Lord Spencer, 
born 1400, buried at. Tewkesbury, 1439. 

J. B. Witsox. 

Worcester. 


' “To raLtt over” (5 §. xi. 288.)—The 
expression “to fall asleep” is an old English 





idiom. See the last verse of the seventh chapter 
of the Acts of the Apostles. Bar-Pornt. 
Philadelphia. 


Provinciatisms (5" §. xi. 288.)—Forty years 
ago the New York Herald noticed the use of 
“done,” instead of “did.” A very large majority 
of the people in this part of the United States have 
adopted this corrupt mode of expression. 


Philadelphia. 


“Go rt, Nep!” (5 §. xi. 326.)—The state- 
ment that this frank and sailor-like, though con- 
sidered by many impolitic, advice of “Go it, Ned!” 
was given to Sir Edward Codrington by the Duke 
of Clarence previous to the battle of Navarino, 
has been called in question by Sir William Cod- 
rington, son of the admiral. That such advice was 
given by the Duke of Clarence when he held the 
office of Lord High Admiral I never before heard 
doubted, though much keen controversy took place 
at the time on the impolicy of proceeding to the 
extreme measure of destroying the Turkish fleet, 
as was done at Navarino. 

At the time of the battle of Navarino (1827) I 
had a relative residing in Liverpool, who frequently 
favoured me with Liverpool papers, and being, 
like all young people, fond of warlike news, I read 
the discussions and articles on the movements of 
Admiral Codrington and his fleet with unflagging 
interest and attention. The words used by the 
Duke of Clarence formed the subject of keen 
debate, while the fact of their having been used 
was never once called in question, but only the 
extreme impolicy of sending such an order, which 
resulted in what was termed “an untoward event” 
by those who deprecated so striking an example of 
“spirited foreign policy.” So enthusiastic were 
some of the papers of that day in their admiration 
of the “spirited” note of the Duke of Clarence 
and the successful promptitude of the admiral in 
carrying it into execution, that one of them, at the 
close of an approving article, recommended that 
the people on the return of the admiral to Eng- 
land should bear him along the city streets, and 
that the cry should be, “ Nelson and Codrington 
for ever !” Atex. MIcHIE. 

Galashiels, 


“Das ANDER Bi'cu Grosrant” (5 §, xi. 387.) 
—This seems to be the German version of Dede- 
kind’s satirical Latin poem, Grobianus, de Morum 
Simplicitate. The Latin original was first printed 
in two books at Frankfurt, 1549, and completed 
in three books, Frankf., 1554. The above German 
translation comprises only the first and second 
book, having been published at Worms in 1551. 
According to Ebert, the author of the German 
version was Caspar Scheidt. Brunet quotes the 


first English version, published in 1605. The 
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second English version, a copy of which lies before 
me, bears the title, Grobianus ; or, the Compleat 
Booby, in three books, by R. Bull, Lond., 1739. 

H, Kress. 
Oxford. 


Cancer or Surname (5 §. xi. 309.)—Surely 
this inquiry must be a joke. If it should bea 
fact, Mr. De Vere may, I imagine, at his option, 
retain his ancient name and use it before or after 
“Scroggins.” The reply to the question will, how- 
ever, entirely depend upon the conditions of the 
bequest, which are very indefinitely stated. The 
officers of arms, through whom Mr. De Vere must 
obtain the royal licence, will advise him in what 
manner the petition should be drawn. 

Joun Macteay. 

Bicknor Court, Coleford. 


Wituam Hate or Bemersipe (5" §. xi. 308.) 
—Douglas in his Baronage, p. 135, says William 
Haig was solicitor to James VI. According to 
Laing the seal of Peter Haig of Bemerside, c. 1260, 
had on it three bars. Douglas in his Baronage 
gives the arms of the family thus: “Azure, a 
saltire canton’d with two stars in chief and base, 
with as many crescents, adosse, in the flanks, 
argent.” No mention is made of — 

AG. 


“Tue Devit’s surtine-Bac” (5 §, xi. 327.) 
—A good deal about the Devil’s nutting-day and 
the Devil as a nutter will be found in 1* S. x. 263 
and 4% §. ix. 57, 166, 225, 267. The saying 

uoted is also in use in West Sussex (Folk-Lore 
ecord, vol. i. p. 14). James Britten. 


“Who wrote SHAKSPEARE?” (5% S. xi. 328.) 
—See the work by N. Holmes of St. Louis. 
R. S. Cuarnock. 
Junior Garrick Club. 


An article with this title ap in Chambers’s 
Edinburgh Journal, No. 449, New Ser., August 7, 
1852. Ep. MarsHatt. 


Witiiam ve LA Mawe (5% §. xi. 328.)—The 
form of this name is French, but the spelling of 
the principal word Mave evidently does not belong 
to that language. It is probably an attempt on 
the part of the scribe to give the sound as it struck 
his ear. I would suggest that the word intended 
may be moie, which in the Channel Islands is 
applied to rocky bare promontories, and which is, 
- related to the Welsh moel, a word which, 

believe, signifies “bald,” and is given to hills or 
mountains which are denuded of trees and shrubs, 


Epear MacCuttocn. 
Guernsey. 


Guy Hap (5 §S. xi. 328) was a native of 
Carlisle, and while a student at the Royal Aca- 
demy attracted the notice of Sir Joshua Reynolds, 





who, on his setting out for the Continent, gave him 
several letters of introduction to gentlemen abroad ; 
by these he was employed in painting portraits of 
their families. He resided some years in Rome, 
and on the breaking out of the Revolution re- 
turned to England, bringing with him a large 
collection of drawings, designs, and copies of some 
of the finest paintings in the Vatican, with which 
he intended to have made an exhibition, but died 
prematurely while preparing a room for that pur- 
pose, December, 1800. Emity Cote. 


Some biographical and professional gleanings of 
Guy or Guido Head may be gathered from Red- 
grave’s Dictionary, 1874. After Head’s return 
from his long residence in Rome, where he practised 
principally as a copyist, he died in London in the 
year 1800. An example of his refined classical 
taste may be observed in the exquisitely designed 
sylph, so charmingly engraved by Raphael Mor- 
ghen, than which no higher testimony could be 
adduced to his merits as a draughtsman. 

Joun Burton. 


“Westwarp Ho!” (5@ §. xi. 408.)—Mr. 
Watrorp has made a lapsus penne. It was 
Charles Kingsley, not Eliot Warburton, who 
wrote this book. Curtosvs. 

[H. P. and H. G. R. are thus anticipated.] 


Davin Garrick (5" §. xi. 228, 276, 294.)— 
“The authority for stating that Garrick played on 
May 14, 1772,” asked for by Mr. Wr iz, I find 
in the MS. diary of General Peter Muhlenberg, in 
the possession of his great-grandson, Mr. Isaac 
Hiester, of Pennsylvania. Previously to his 
distinguished services in the Revolution he was 
in orders of the Church of England, having a cure 
in Virginia. He was ordained to the priesthood 
with William White (afterwards Bishop White) 
and John Braidfoot, April 25, 1772. His 
diary contains a record of his daily doings 
while in England, and on May 14 following he 
records as follows: “Mr. Bond, Osborn, Esq., 
Rev. White and B. [Braidfoot], Capt. Osborne, 
Mr. Mease, and myself, went to the celebrated 
Garrick,” which I take it means attendance on one 
of his plays. Dr. White had attended his play of 
Hamlet on February 5, previously. T. H. M. 


Tue “ Lanp or Green Gincer” at Howr (5@ 
S. x. 408 ; xi. 388.)—The “ most valuable volume 
of ancient MSS. relating to the history of Hull by 
Mr. Gunnell, and termed Hull Celebrities,” quoted 
ante, p. 389, is a clumsy fiction. J. §. 


“Viewy ” (5™ S. ix. 418; x. 5, 53, 58, 137, 177, 
398 ; xi. 178.)—This term is by no means of recent 
invention. When I was subaltern to a sterp'y 
patristic vicar in Oxford some twenty years ago, he 
always used to welcome any nice little discovery 
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I had made in theology with the remark that it 
was viewy. Since then I have lived to call other 
people viewy myself, and when I do so I always 
mean crotchety. If any one else gives any other 
meaning to the word I must say I think he is— 
viewy, for it certainly had that meaning in the 
Union newspaper, which was, I think, its inventor. 
Hitton Hensuryy. 


“Caucus” (5 §. x. 305, 355, 525.)—Under 
date of 1774, Gordon, in his History of the Ameri- 
can Revolution (vol. i. p. 365), speaks of this word 
and its derivative caucusing as having been in use 
more than fifty years ago, 7.¢., before 1724. Dr. 
J. Hammond Trumbull, of Hartford, Conn., finds 
the origin of the word in the Indian word cau cau 
as'u, which he translates or defines as “ one who 
advises, urges, encourages, pushes on’; a promoter, 
a caucusser,” the derivation being from a verb 
meaning primarily “to talk to” (see Dr. Trum- 
bull’s paper in Am. Philological Association 
Transactions, 1872). Francis J. PARKER. 

Boston, Mass. 


“Grouse” (5 §. ix. 147, 195.)—Some time 
ago “ N. & Q.” contained notes as to the early use 
of the word “ grouse.” I have just come upon it 
in the Archeologia, among a series of extracts 
from the household regulations of Henry VIII. 
The word there has the form “ grows,” vol. iii. 
p. 157. K. P. D. E 


Macuise’s “Megeting oF WELLINGTON AND 
Biicner at Bette Avuiance” (5 §. xi. 308, 
417.)—I desire to correct two slight errors in my 
reply. The Waterloo despatch of Bliicher was 
written not, as I have stated, on June 22, 1815, 
but on June 20, 1815 (Max Biidinger, Wellington, 
Appendix, p. 45). The work referred to as Cam- 
pagne de 1815 should be Charras’s Campagne de 
1815. Quinet and the Prince de la Tour d’Au- 
vergne have both written accounts of the campaign, 
often referred to under the former title ; the one 
anti-Napoleonic, the other decidedly the reverse. 


Merton, Surrey. 


“ Fixe Roman wanp” (5" §. xi. 107, 398, 419.) 
—This has nothing to do with “the type so called 
in printers’ phrase.”. Aubrey says of Sir Kenelm 
Digby that “ he was not only master of a good and 
gracefull judicious stile, but also wrote a delicate 
hand, both fast and Roman” (Lives of Eminent 
Men, 1813, ii. 325). This Roman hand may often 
be seen in books that have belonged to Sir K. 
Digby. I have had better specimens, but one, 
“both fast and Roman,” may be seen in J. G. 
Nichols’s Autographs (engraved by C. J. Smith, 
1829, folio, plate 6—C), containing both styles, the 
signature being in the Roman. 


Tuomas KERSLAKE. 
Bristol. 





A lady of title, who died at an advanced age 
nearly twenty years ago, wrote this delicate Italian 
hand. Each letter was well rounded in its 
“pothooks,” with no angularities, and was so 
clearly formed that Lord Palmerston himself 
could not have found fault with it. The letters 
were all kept to the same height and in perfectly 
straight lines, and advancing years betrayed no 
falling off in the copper-plate beauty of the pen- 
manship. I sewed a letter of this lady’s to a 
friend who was skilled in caligraphy, and he said 
that the style was known as “ the Italian engross- 
ing hand.” Corusert Bepe. 


May I suggest to Mr. Gress that “Roman 
hand ” is simply the Italian handwriting, then dis- 
placing the older scripts ? Hype CrarKE. 


Curious Paintine (5 §. xi. 268, 415.)—St. 
Gertrude of Nivelle is represented on ancient 
tapestry in St. Mary’s Hall, Coventry, “in mo- 
nastic habit, with a crozier and three white mice.” 
See Archeologia, xxxvi. 445. 

Epwarp Peacock. 


Tue Princess Evizapetu (5 §. xi, 347.)—An 
account of the custody of the princess at Wood- 
stock in 1554, from a MS. volume of letters between 
her custodian, Sir Henry Bedingfield, and the 
Privy Council, was edited by me for the Norfolk 
and Norwich Archeological Society, and will be 
found in their papers, vol. iv. p. 133. See also 
Gent. Mag., 1854, vol. i. pp. 3, 122, and Marshall's 
Woodstock Manor, p. 153. C. R. Mannine. 

Diss. 


“Tue Protestant Fiat” (5% S. x. 451, 518; 
xi. 53.)—It is somewhat doubtful whether the 
representation of the weapon given in Wester- 
hout’s engraving is a correct picture or only 
a typical suggestion. The description given by 
Roger North (Examen, p. 573) is that it was 
“a pocket weapon, which lurking perdue in a coat 
pocket might readily sally out to execution... .. 
The handle resembled a farrier’s bloodstick, and 
the fall was joined to the end by a strong nervous 
ligature, that in its swing fell just short of the 
hand, and was made of lignum vite, or rather, as 
the poet termed it, mortis.” In Westerhout’s 
engraving in Wright’s book the handle and fall 
appear to be of the same length, and the person 
who used it would be very apt to: bruise his hand 
sadly. Probably from North’s description the 
handle was four or five inches longer than the fall. 

Epwarp Solty. 


“Lopparp” (5 §. xi. 188, 274, 358.)—It 
appears from the Whitby Glossary (E.1).S.) that 
loppard is used in speaking of “a surface spotted 
and soiled : ‘They ’re loppard and lost,’ overrun 
with filth.” Curdled mill is lopper’d milk about 


Whitby, in Mid-Yorkshire, and in Holderness. 
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I feel sure that when the West Riding housewife 
begins her spring or autumn cleaning, her assertion, 
“We were fairly loppard,” has no reference to 
fleas ; she does but seek to justify to the incredulous 
minds of men the topsy-turveyness, the whitewash, 
the way-laying buckets, and other uncomfortable 
preliminaries of subsequent domestic comfort, by 
exaggerating the state of dirt in which everything 
was to be found before she took upon herself the 
herculean work of cleansing it. In like cireum- 
stances a Lincolnshire woman would probably say, 
“ We were lost in dirt.” Sr. Swiruiy. 


Witrtiam Surpren (5 §S. xi. 247, 415.)—The 
date of William Shippen’s burial, as given in Hast 
Cheshire, p. 395, is an accidental and obvious mis- 
print, 1723 for 1743. In the line immediately 
preceding the date of his death is given May 1, 
1743, and his burial took place on May 7 at St. 
Andrew’s, Holborn. J. P. E. 


Avrnors oF Qvuorations Wantep (5 §. viii. 
188, 220, 280, 319, 379.)— 

“ What is good for a bootless bene?" 

Among the multitude of conjectures which I have seen 
respecting this line, I have never met with one very 
simple one, which commends itself to me as expressing 
the meaning allotted to it in explanation by Wordsworth 
himself, He tells us that he is inquiring what can be 
done 

“ If prayer be of no avail.” 

Now if we suppose a misprint of one letter, and sub- 

stitute bede for bene, the sense of the line and of the 

explanation will tally. Is there any objection to this? 
LERMENTRUDE, 

(5 S. xi. 409.) 
“ Here be woods as green 
As any, air likewise as fresh and sweet,” &c. 

The opening lines of Cloe’s invitation to Thenot in the 

first act of Fletcher's Faithful Shepherdess. 
A. Graxcer Hurt, 
“Some drill and bore 
The solid earth, and from the strata there 
Extract a register by which we learn 
That He who made it, and revealed its date 
To Moses, was mistaken in its age.” 
Cowper's Task, bk. iii. N11. 150-4. 
Este. 


Miscellaneous. 


NOTES ON BOOKS, &c. 


English Men of Letters. Edited by John Morley.— 

Spenser. By R. W. Church, D.C.L. (Macmillan & Co.) 
Ir seems to be one of the ironies of fate in the nineteenth 
century that while a writer who has already made his 
mark on the literature of his day is in the enjoyment of 
comparative leisure, he is left to taste that enjoyment to 
the full. While Mr. Church of Oriel was Rector of 
Whatley, he was, to all appearance, condemned to be 
but a memory of the past; of a great past, it is true, but 
still not the living present. Once disentombed, how- 
ever, and placed at the head of a great historic body, 


Dean Church has been allowed scant breething-time 








between his various undertakings. Those who once 
ignored his very existence are now clamorous for books 
from his ready pen, and for contributions from his 
refined scholarship. The selection of Dr. Church for 
the volume on Spenser in Macmillan’s valuable series of 
“ English Men of Letters ” was indeed felicitous, but the 
hurry of which we have complained a’ an evil feature of 
the times appears to be visible at points in the present 
work, Nothing but urgent need for the rapid comple- 
tion of his task could, we think, have led so accurate 
and polished a writer as Dr. Church to fall into the too 
common error of calling the husband of Mary, Queen of 
Scots, “Henry Darnley.” Would the dean speak of 
“Benjamin Beaconsfield”? How lovingly Dr. Church 
treats the life and writings of Edmund Spenser it is 
really almost unnecessary to say. His picture of the 
man and his times is one of the best we have. It will be 
read with deep interest across the Atlantic, where Prof. 
Reed and Mra. Kirkland, amongst others, had already 
shown the devotion of cultured Americans to the memory 
of the author of the Faery Queen. It will be, we cannot 
doubt, a welcome companion on many journeys, a 
treasured possession in many libraries, a valued addition 
to the critical literature of our day. Between Spenser's 
age and our own there are points of contact which seem 
to us likely to increase the desire for studying the 
Elizabethan literature. For the present age, like 
Spenser's, is one of great unrest, of much seeking after 
some new thing; it is also an age in which literature is 
popular and prolific. From some of the darker shades of 
the Elizabethan age it may be hoped that we are free. 
But we can scarce yet say that “ Mulla’s stream ” flows 
through peaceful and contented shores; and looking 
abroad over tue doings in many lands, we may well 
come to the conclusion that the Knight of Justice cannot 
yet sheathe his sword with the consciousness of being 
victorious in this “‘ faire Ilands right” When that day 
comes, the spirit of this land will be in harmony alike 
with that of Edmund Spenser and of his latest biographer, 
the Dean of St. Paul's. 


Duncker’s History of Antiquity. Translated by E. 

Abbott, M.A. Vol. IL. (Bentley & Son.) 
In this volume Prof. Duncker traces the early history 
of Assyria and Phoenicia, and that of the monarchy in 
Israel. His method is the same as in the previous 
volume, combining a careful study of all monuments 
and ancient relics with a rationalistic treatment of 
written records; he thus analyzes and explains the 
myths of Ninus, Semiramis, and Cadmus. A long ac- 
count of the inscriptions of Tiglath Pilesar, King of 
Assyria about 1110 B.c., and of the tiles discovered among 
the ruins of ancient Asshur and Ninua, is given ; and the 
Biblical narrative of the reigns ef Saul, David, and 
Solomon is recast in accordance with the advanced 
views of many modern commentators. The defect of 
such criticism lies in its subjective character, the force 
of it varying largely with the personal bias of the writer. 
The book, however, is full of learning and interest, and 
the translation is as well done as everything Mr. Abbott 
undertakes, 


The Reiester Booke of Saynte Denis Backechurch, City of 
London...begynninge in the yeare of our Lord God 1538. 
Edited by Joseph Lemuel Chester, LL.D. (Harleian 
Society, Register Series.) 

It is almost an impertinence to say that any genealogical 

work of Colonel Chester's undertaking is well done. His 

position as a genealogist is so well known that a mere 
announcement that this old London register has been 
edited by him is sufficient to inform all properly instructed 

persons that they will have before them in print a 

. 
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copy of an interesting record which shall be for all 
historical purposes as good as the original. There are 
two sorts of genealogists among us—the mere trader in 
pedigrees, who makes ancestors for the vulgar rich at so 
much a head, and the historian, who devotes himself to 
those minute details of family history which are absolutely 
recessary for all who would have more than the merest 
surface knowledge of the past. To this latter class 
Colonel Chester belongs. His Westminster Abbey Regis- 
ters has done more for history in its higher and only true 
sense than half the books that have been written on our 
annals during the present generation. The Backchurch 
register, though prepared with equal care, is not rich 
in notes as the former was. It, however, contains every 
entry in the original. The editor understands his duty far 
too well to be guilty of suppression of what some persons 
have vainly imagined to be unimportant entries. 


Tue Sizes or Booxs.—As the present system of de- 
scribing the sizes of books is thought by many to be 
ambiguous and unsatisfactory, a committee has been 
appointed by the Council of the Library Asseciation to 
investigate the whole subject, with instructions “to 
consider whether the present size-notation of books is 
entirely satisfactory and, if not, to suggest any more 
desirable notation’ that may be recommended for 
uniform adoption in the future. They have resolved : 
(a) “ That it is desirable to have distinct notations for 
signatures and for size.” (6) “ That, except in the case 

scarce works, it is not necessary to give the signatures 
or the measurement of a book in inches, but that it is 
always desirable to give some idea of its size.” In con- 
tinuation of their investigations the committee have 
issued a circular to librarians and others requesting 
answers to the following questions :—1. What meaning 
do you attach in cataloguing to such terms as folio, 4to, 
8vo, 12mo, &c.? 2. Do you use any notation to indicate 
the sizeof books? If so, what? 3. Do you use any nota- 
tion to indicate the signatures? If so,what? 4. Do you 
adopt the designations of post, crown, foolscap, Xc., 
which are given in publishers’ advertisements? 5. The 
following systems (of which an abstract is herewith en- 
closed) have been recommended for future use. Which 
one do you prefer, and have you any qualifying remarks 
onany? (A) American Library Association. The letters 
F, Q, O, &c. (being the initials of folio, quarto, octavo, 
&c.) are used as a size-notation according to a graduated 
scale. The present notation of fo, ‘", 8°, &c., is retained 
as a signature notation when such is considered desirable. 
(B) Mr. C. Madeley. For size-notation, fo, 4°, 8°, &c., 
according to a graduated scale based on the demy size. 
When it is desired to specify the signatures, “fours ” is 
added within square brackets for 4°, “eights” for 8°, &c. 
(C) Mr. B. R. Wheatley. For size-notation, folio, 4to, 8vo 
(with more subordinate varieties than in the other two 
systems), according to a graduated binders’ scale. No 
signature-notation as such. 6, You are requested to 
advise generally. Copies of this circular, with a detailed 
description of the systems referred to above, may be had 
from Mr. Henry R. Tedder (Hon. Sec. of Lib. Ass.), 
Librarian of the Athenzeum Club, Pall Mall. 


“ExcertronaL Loyerviry, rms Liamrrs anp Fare- 
quency,” a prefatory letter to Prof. Owen, is the only 
addition to the new issue of Mr. Thoms’s Longevity of 
Man. The results of Mr. Thoms’s examination of the 
various cases of alleged ultra-centenarianism brought 
forward since his book was published, and some mis- 
cellaneous notes on the duration of life will probably 
form the subject of a companion volume under the title 
of Centenariana. 





A wew library edition of Evelyn's Diary and C; 
spondence will ve published by Messrs. Bickers & Son 
October. A life of the author, by Mr. Henry B. Wheatle: 
will form its special feature. 


Mary will hail the ap ce of a second edition 
Covert Side Sketches, published by Messrs. Sam 
Low & Co. 


Patices to Correspondents. 


We must call special attention to the following notice: 

On all communications should be written the name and 
address of the sender, not necessarily for publication, bug 
as a guarantee of good faith. 

Sytvivs (Cheltenham).—Niebuhr, in his Lect 

tulates the existence of a town Remuria, according to 

lutarch, on the hill of the same name (but subsequent, 

transferred in the legend to the Aventine), as well as 
Roma, on the Palatine, the traditional seat of Evan 
the “good man,” the teacher of mental and m 
culture. Another name, Valentia, considered as the 
native equivalent of the Pelasgic Roma, is supposed by 
those who have upheld the theory of the foundation being 
due to an Italic tribe. A city Pallantium, of Arcadian 
origin, has also been supposed as the eponym of the 
Palatine hill, though others have derived the name from 
Pallas, grandson of Evander. But after considering all 
these various theories concerning Remuria, Valentia, | 
and Pallantium, the question still remains whether they 
are not, one and all, gratuitous assumptions. 

H. D. Staps.—You will find the phrase which no 
doubt gave rise to M. Lemoinne’s somewhat vagus 
citation in the Barbier de Séville, by Beaumarchais 
(Euvres Completes, Paris, Didot, 1865), Act iii. sc. 11? 
Bartholo, log. (speaking of Don Basile), “ D’honneur, # 
sent la fiévre d’une lieue.” : 

C. G. Morty (Orebro).—The translator of the edition 
of the work you name, published by Bell & a 
London, 1861, was Alfred Wehnert. You seem to be 
error as to postage. Newspapers go to Sweden from 
other countries in the Postal Union for ld. per 4 on 
the postage of “ N. & Q.” is therefore only 1d. 

Exquirgr.—There is no trace of such a marriage in 
the authoritative histories and biographies of the cs 
but mention is made of an “ intime liaison,” which pro 
bably gave rise to the supposition you mention. 

Lap asks any one who has reference to a history of 
Devonshire to tell him the arms of Sir Richard Hank- 
ford, of Annery, Devon, whose sister married Robert 
Warre, of Hestercombe, Somerset, circa 1450. 

F. A. Buaypgs (“Church Registers”)—Has not our 
correspondent been anticipated in all he says is 
“N. & Q.,” 5th 8. vi. 484; vii. 9, 89, 131, 239, 290, 429, 
459; viii. 53, 152; x. 470, 498, 516; xi. 38, 326, 377? ; 

E. G, C.—They were not issued by the publishers ) 
referred to. 

C. C. (“ The Gresham Graashopper.”)—See “ N. & Q,,” 
5th 8, x. 69, 134, 399. 

W. J. Harvey.— You had better rewrite your query. 

Various letters forwarded. 


NOTICE. 


Editorial Communications should be addressed to “ The 
Editor of ‘Notes and Queries ’”—Advertisements and 
Business Letters to “The Publisher”—at the Office, 20, 
Wellington Street, Strand, London, W.C. ; 

We beg leave to state that we decline to return com 
munications which, for any reason, we do not print ; 
to this rule we can make no exception. 








